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The  Panorama 

A  GOOD  companion,  beautiful  too,  in  all  its 
moods  and  fashions — this  forest  that  lies 
before  me.  It  rises  from  the  valley  at  my 
feet,  where  a  little  stream,  brown,  iron- 
stained,  runs  to  join  the  Medway,  and 
stretches  right  and  left  to  a  wide,  familiar 
horizon.  I  have  watched  it  through  many 
seasons  and  many  years,  seen  it  bathed  in 
sunshine  and  swept  by  storms,  half  hidden 
[by  silvery  mist,  or  disguised  almost  beyond 
recognition  in  the  mantle  of  the  snow.  Just 
mow  spring  is  painting  it  in  delicate  greens 
[and  tender  yellows  ;  soon  another  autumn 
[will  be  overlaying  gold  and  russet  and  brown. 
[There  is  always  movement ;  the  picture  comes 
near  and  clear,  or  recedes  into  a  cloud-hung 
space  where  earth  melts  into  heaven ;  it  is 
a  kaleidoscope  of  colour,  a  kinematograph 
pf  the  passing  year,  a  painter's  gallery  alive. 
Sometimes  I  see  it  as  a  background  for  the 
|vhole  history  of  man. 

Britain,  they  say,  was  once  all  forest — a 
lorest  very  different  from  this,  in  which  groups 


From  the  Forest 

of  trees,  and  here  and  there  a  wood,  are  set 
in  wide  stretches  of  heather  and  the  short 
upland  grass.  They  say,  too,  that  it  was 
once  all  ice.  And  assuredly  there  was  a 
time  when  it  was  neither  ice  nor  forest,  land 
nor  sea,  but  the  womb  of  seething  elements 
whence  these  came.  I  stand,  in  fact,  between 
two  immensities  of  change,  for  there  is  an 
end  to  earth  as  well  as  a  beginning ;  I  stand 
here,  chaos  behind  me,  chaos  ahead  of  me — 
chaos,  that  is,  relative  to  me,  but  a  pregnant 
order,  I  do  not  doubt,  for  the  Spirit  of  the 
Whole,  in  whom  those  seething  elements 
have  their  being  as  securely  as  I. 

They  and  their  place,  I  and  mine,  what 
is  it  ?  Here  is  a  corner  of  Sussex,  and  in 
that  corner  a  crumpled  bit  of  earth  on  the 
top  of  which  I  sit  looking  at  the  forest — 
Ashdown  Forest.  Behind  me  is  a  sunny 
wall  covered  with  budding  rose-trees  ;  behind 
the  wall  are  rooms  that  I  live  in  and  things 
and  persons  ready  to  serve  my  needs — in 
fact,  civilization.  I  am  blessed  by  civiliza- 
tion, supported  by  it ;  pampered,  some 
would  say — or  barely  living,  so  simple  is 
the  life  I  choose,  or  am  allowed.  Probably 
I  shall  never  see  the  inside  of  a  workhouse, 
at  least  as  its  prisoner  ;  nor  know  what  it 
means  not  to  have  enough  to  eat,  clothes 
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for  all  weathers,  doctors  in  my  sickness, 
even  friends.  There  are  men  and  women 
in  palaces  as  well  as  workhouses  who  envy 
me,  or  rather  my  lot.  And,  like  them  all, 
I  am  the  centre  of  a  universe  which  is  my 
own  to  win  and  to  enjoy.  It  is  a  remarkable 
position  for  one  so  frail  in  body,  mind  and 
soul,  so  transitory  in  circumstance  ;  but  it 
is  no  more  remarkable  than  that  of  every 
other  man  from  Anthropos  of  the  Cave  to 
the  most  renowned  Alexander,  monarch  of 
the  world. 

As  I  look  out  over  the  forest,  I  am  conscious 
that  my  peace  is  bought  from  my  fellows  at 
some  expense  of  theirs.  I  pay  in  silver  and 
gold  for  the  sunny  wall  behind  me  and  the 
service  that  will  give  me  food  when  I  want 
it ;  for  all  the  gifts  of  civilized  co-operating 
men  that  I  most  need  and  most  desire. 
And  I  am  conscious  both  that  my  discontent 
without  these  things  would  not  be  divine, 
and  that  the  coins  I  give  for  them  are  a 
subterfuge  behind  which  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  hide  demands  for  another  payment  that 
I  ought  to  make.  If  I  give  willing  service  to 
a  man,  he  is  mine  and  I  am  his.  But  these 
coins — they  might  be  links,  but  most  often 
they  are  barriers  between  us,  barriers  raised 
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by  a  convenient,  self-seeking  order  of  the 
human  world. 

I  look  out  again  across  the  forest  and  see 
in  my  mind's  eye  the  primitive  forest-folk 
and  the  hunters  of  the  stone  age,  as  they 
paid  instead  of  robbing,  and  thus  shaped 
the  beginnings  of  a  wider  social  state.  And 
I  think  that  because  their  payment  was  in 
kind,  and  bore  with  it  plain  marks  of  sharing, 
it  may  well  have  been  less  misleading  to 
them  than  these  bits  of  metal  are  to  us. 
It  was  at  least  direct  from  man  to  man ; 
whereas  I — what  is  there  of  me  in  these 
sovereigns  with  King  George's  head  stamped 
on  them  ? 

Civilization  drugs  us,  I  think,  or  at  least 
hardens  us  against  the  truth  of  life.  Out 
there  on  the  forest  and  here  in  my  garden, 
part  of  that  truth  is  undisguised.  Every 
creature  lives  by  other  creatures,  all  creatures 
produce  in  an  excess ;  among  them  is,  in- 
calculably, what  we  call  waste — that  is, 
gifts  scattered  abroad.  In  one  aspect  and 
manner  of  taking  it,  there  is  the  deadly, 
pitiless  struggle  for  life ;  in  another  the 
shadow  of  divine  self-sacrifice.  And  these 
two  manners  and  aspects  point,  I  think, 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways  for  men. 


II 

The  Translation  of  Instinct 

I  HAVE  been  wondering  what  might  reason- 
ably, even  in  the  scientific  way,  be  expected  to 
happen  when,  or  if,  the  power  behind  instinct 
found  better  conditions  than  it  has  found 
even  in  ants  and  beetles — the  little  '  lords 
of  the  sub-soil '  and  their  kindred.  There  is 
no  denying  that  in  them,  with  all  its  beauti- 
fully perfect  display,  it  never  passes  from 
one  kind  of  action,  or  even  from  one  sphere 
of  action,  to  another.  It  stops  short  with 
the  insect's  constant  needs  and  narrow  life. 
But  suppose  (I  intend  to  put  this  to  a  strictly 
scientific  friend  of  mine),  suppose  that  in- 
stead of  a  finished  ganglion  it  found  a  human 
brain  in  the  making  (as  it  always  is),  flexible, 
mobile,  indefinitely  fluent  to  human  needs 
and  human  life,  what  then  ?  It  would  be 
working  with  (or  against,  or  even  beyond) 
an  intelligence  for  ever  in  search  of  new 
things,  opening  new  fields.  And  perhaps 
it  would  be  the  one  thing  needed  to  bring 
the  man  what  his  intellect  seeks  but  never 
finds,  an  understanding  of  life  from  within. 
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Intellect  is  man's  chief  and  most  effective 
servant.  It  is  less  sure  than  instinct,  but 
in  practical  affairs  it  ranges  farther,  is  more 
capable  and  promising.  You  will  never  make 
of  the  wasp  that  stings  a  caterpillar  so  exactly 
in  its  three  leg-centres  a  surgeon  ready  to 
meet  any  difficulty  that  may  arise.  To  the 
end  of  time  the  insect  uses  one  set  of  tools 
in  one  way  and  to  one  end.  But  the  surgeon, 
with  his  manufactured  tools,  though  by  com- 
parison he  seems  no  more  than  a  blunderer, 
goes  on  from  one  attempt  to  a  better,  from 
failure  to  a  good  success.  We  men  come  to 
stand,  by  help  of  our  tools,  on  an  intellectual 
eminence,  there  to  survey  and  learn  to  rule 
the  realm  of  sense  ;  and  so,  surely,  we  have 
opened  up  the  wide  field  of  the  world  to  all 
the  powers  we  possess. 

No  longer  chained  to  the  service  of  mere 
bodily  needs,  the  power  behind  that  wasp 
may  find  in  men,  perhaps,  a  way  to  the  un- 
veiling of  deep  mysteries  of  life,  where  demands 
of  another  hunger  and  another  love  than 
those  of  the  animal  desires  shall  meet  that 
to  which  they  always  point.  We  need  beauty, 
goodness,  spiritual  truth.  How  shall  we 
reach  these  by  intellect  alone  ? 

Instinct,  then,  set  free  from  the  narrow 
interests  of  our  battle  with  the  earth,  may 
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serve  the  very  highest  claims  and  purposes 
of  human  life.  It  may  carry  a  man  to  the 
divine  country,  open  out  before  his  longing 
eyes  the  vision  of  the  spirit,  show  him,  by  an 
interior  light,  secrets  of  the  heart  of  things. 

So  I  reflect :  but  what  my  scientific  friend 
will  say  of  my  reflexions  is  another  matter. 
He,  at  least,  has  no  philosophy,  and  would 
not  have  it,  if  he  could. 


Ill 

The  Divine  Child 

THIS  morning,  early  in  May,  my  neighbour's 
well-cherished  bees  have  begun  to  swarm. 
'  A  swarm  of  bees  in  May  is  worth  a  load 
of  hay.'  I  hope  it  may  prove  so  still,  in 
spite  of  California  and  Switzerland  and  the 
chemist's  clever  tricks,  for  my  neighbour  is 
a  poor  man,  even  among  the  forest  folk  who 
are  nothirg  else  than  poor.  That  is,  he  is 
poor  in  coin,  even  in  pence  and  sixpences. 
In  other  respects  he  is  rich  ;  distinguished, 
too,  by  the  character  of  his  riches  from  the 
common  run  of  men.  For  instance,  on 
Sundays,  now  that  his  old  father  and  mother 
are  too  feeble  to  go  to  church — a  long  tramp 
— he  dresses  himself  in  his  best,  and  in  the 
thick  Sussex  tongue  reads  Morning  Prayer 
to  them.  Later  he  celebrates  his  sacrament 
by  spending  a  good  part  of  Sunday  afternoon 
carrying  water  for  an  old  woman  near  by, 
and  doing  odds  and  ends  about  her  cottage. 
She  is  no  kin  to  him ;  but  that,  it  seems, 
does  not  matter.  Nor  do  poverty  and  old 
age  alone  appeal  to  him.  He  has  been  known 
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to  cook  and  wash  up  in  the  kitchen  of  a 
sick  farmer  whose  wife  was  too  busy  with 
nursing  to  get  through  her  work ;  and  then 
to  refuse  all  payment  because  it  was  a  mere 
affair  of  neighbourliness. 

Here,  I  am  sure,  is  the  divine  alchemy ; 
here  sacrifice  is  transfigured  and  earth 
become  a  heavenly  garden.  And  what  a 
simple  thing  it  is  !  Only  to  forget  self  and 
remember  the  other,  only  to  carry  the  par- 
tridge's love  for  her  chicks,  the  tiger's  for 
her  cubs,  out  into  the  whole  world  ;  no  more. 
And  it  has  taken  innumerable  aeons,  an 
immense,  unstinted  outpouring  of  life,  a 
rare  and  marvellous  co-operation  between 
the  power  which  feels  life  from  within  and 
that  other  which,  taught  in  the  school  of 
matter,  approaches  even  life  from  without, 
to  bring  forth  Jim  and  his  paradise,  his 
garden  of  delights  and  love. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  who  are  not  simple 
folk  to  attain  this  simple  thing  ?  Is  it  true 
that  those  who  have  great  possessions  may 
'  hardly '  enter  this  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 
Hardly,  with  conscious  striving  after  sacrifice 
in  order  that  some  day  it  may  come  un- 
sought ;  hardlyt  with  a  haunting  backward 
reflection  on  self  and  its  doings,  a  resented 
awareness  of  profit,  a  degrading  sense  of 
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duty  done — this  lot  indeed  is  hard.  Now 
and  then,  perhaps,  a  gleam  of  true  disin- 
terestedness lights  up  the  way ;  now  and 
then  we  really  forget  and  lose  sight  of  our- 
selves. But  only  now  and  then.  Simplicity, 
love  rising  pure  and  clear  like  a  forest  spring, 
unbidden,  unchecked.,  how  far  away  these 
seem  !  Yet  in  truth  they  are  only  as  far 
away  as  divine  childhood,  the  childhood 
towards  which  our  spirit  beckons  us  and  (if 
we  could  only  see  it)  nature  points.  Com- 
plexity has  come  by  that  beneficent  effort 
of  the  mind  to  see,  which,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
find  a  centre  in  the  self,  makes  self  a  God  for 
man's  idolatry ;  but  there  is  for  us  a  way 
of  escape  that  is  our  way  of  promise  and 
fulfilment  too.  To  look  out  beyond,  to  turn 
the  mind's  eye  towards  needs  and  interests 
that  are  not  our  own,  is  the  beginning  of  an 
adventurous  and  all-conquering  life  of  love. 
But  this  remedy  for  our  ills — the  simple 
matter  of  turning  our  eyes  in  the  way  that 
leads  to  paradise  even  upon  earth — we  can 
never  find  alone.  '  Give  me  virtue,  but  not 
now  "  is  only  part  of  the  difficulty  we  face. 
4 1  am  a  man,  complex,  powerful,  but  my 
power  is  reflected  back  on  my  most  attractive 
self,  my  complexity  entangles  me ;  I  would 
be  (or  would  not  be)  a  divine  child  whose 
10 
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service  all  the  world  attracts,  who  spends 
himself  in  a  divine  simplicity  of  love.'  And 
whatever  I  say,  whether  I  would  or  I  would 
not,  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  unless  new 
strength  comes  to  be  mine  and  fortifies  my 
first  poor  impulse  to  escape  the  glamour  and 
entanglement  of  self. 


II 


IV 
The  Pulses  of  Life 

A  HOT  and  glorious  May,  after  an  April  of 
blighting  winds,  snow  and  night-frosts,  has 
let  loose  the  flowers  of  two  seasons  all  at  once. 
Primroses,  hyacinths,  anemones,  and  violets 
fill  the  hedgerows  and  the  woods.  Just  out- 
side my  garden  there  is  a  copse  that  Fra 
Angelico  might  have  noted  as  a  pattern  for 
his  floor  of  Paradise.  In  the  garden  itself 
daffodils,  tulips,  fritillaries,  the  poet's  nar- 
cissus, rhododendrons,  clematis  and  azaleas, 
most  of  the  fruit-trees  and  many  of  the 
flowering  shrubs,  are  in  bloom  together. 
Even  the  rose-buds  look  as  though  a  few 
more  hours  of  this  sun  would  force  them 
to  open  out  before  their  time.  It  is  a 
crowded  and  a  lovely  world,  a  world  stir- 
ring the  elemental  sympathy  that  courses 
through  human  veins  in  spring. 

We  do  not  hibernate  like  the  hedgehogs 
through  the  winter  of  our  discontent  and 
lowered  vitality,  but  the  rally  of  the  spring 
makes  many  of  us  feel  as  though  the  million 
little  citizens  of  our  body  politic,  its  cells 
12 
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and  fibres,  had  not  been  thoroughly  awake. 
If  on  one  side  we  are  of  the  universal  spirit, 
on  the  other  we  strike  deep  roots  in  the 
material  soil  of  life.  We  feel  the  winter  and 
the  spring,  sunshine  and  cloud,  thunder- 
storms, magnetic  storms,  wind  and  rain, 
through  every  bone  and  sinew ;  although 
sometimes,  perhaps  often,  we  are  too  busy 
with  less  significant  affairs  to  notice  these. 

In  us  men  all  the  powers  of  the  world  meet 
as  at  a  point  of  focus  ;  in  our  bodies  its  ele- 
ments are  brought  together.  And  there  is 
no  separation  anywhere  between  things ; 
there  is  no  physical  interruption  between 
my  body  and  the  remotest  atom  of  the  great 
Celestial  Way  that  I  see  milky  with  stars. 
What  does  it  mean,  I  ask,  to  see  ?  What 
does  it  mean  to  see  and  feel  the  sun  ?  Some- 
thing between  it  and  us,  an  ethereal  bridge 
to  bear  its  power  across  to  us  ?  Yes — that 
for  science  ;  but  there  is  more  for  the  body 
soul  and  spirit  of  the  man.  If  I  eat  bread, 
drink  wine,  what  hidden  link  between  the 
stars  and  me  do  I  reveal  ?  None,  I  suppose, 
except  to  the  man  who  knows  without  my 
telling.  Yet  my  life  speaks  to  me  no  parables, 
but  plain  truth  of  fact. 

The  common  life  and  the  everyday  experi- 
ence of  every  man  bear,  among  other  secrets, 
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two  that  few  men  read.  One  concerns  the 
working  of  our  intellect  upon  the  wholeness 
of  the  material  world,  as  by  some  special 
interest  in  this  or  that,  and  through  the 
sifting  of  our  senses,  we  cut  out  parts  that 
appear,  but  only  appear,  to  be  completely 
isolated  from  the  rest.  The  other  concerns 
the  abiding  connexion  of  a  man's  own  life 
and  spirit  with  all  material  things. 

A  human  body,  because  it  is  itself  material, 
cannot  but  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
universally  communicating  material  whole. 
The  wonder  is,  not  that  we  feel  so  much  and 
know  so  much  of  the  pulsing  vibrations  of 
that  whole,  but  that  we  feel  and  know  so 
little.  We  know  only  those  pulses  we  arrest, 
making  them  to  be  in  us  qualities  of  this 
or  that,  the  colours  of  my  forest,  the  heat 
and  glory  of  the  sun.  Of  these  only  do  we 
become  aware,  as  we  reflect  them  within 
ourselves,  convert  them  to  our  human  pur- 
pose, translate  them  to  an  expression  of  our 
meaning. 

The  divine  child,  I  suppose,  is  a  man  who 
not  only  knows  what  is  in  men  better  than 
the  rest  of  us,  and  with  an  interior  sym- 
pathetic touch,  but  takes  them  into  his  own 
life  and  meaning  by  an  active  love.  Yet 
even  this  is  not  enough  to  say.  For  of  every 
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such  child  it  must  be  true  that  he  grows 
in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favour  with 
God  and  man.  It  is  therefore  not  enough 
that  he  should  go  about  doing  good,  or  he 
might  run  to  the  ill-success  of  a  professional 
philanthropy,  or  to  self-satisfying  indulgence 
in  a  luxury  and  vanity  of  kindly  deeds.  The 
divine  child  knows  how  to  accept,  is  ready 
to  learn  as  well  as  teach  ;  for  he  has  nothing 
of  his  own  to  justify  or  guard,  and  no  vanities 
to  serve.  Therefore,  in  his  honourable  esteem 
for  men  he  submits  himself,  his  soul  lies  open 
to  be  taught  the  art  of  heavenly  charity. 
There  is,  in  truth,  not  only  give  but  take  in 
every  bond  uniting  life  with  life.  I  may  give 
all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  yet  without 
the  love  that  grows  only  from  roots  of  a 
humility  eager  and  ready  to  receive,  I  am 
nothing. 

Our  bodies,  then,  tell  some  part  of  the 
story  of  our  souls.  Back  and  forth  travel 
the  pulses  of  the  world  of  spirit,  forth  to  him 
who  will  receive,  back  transformed  by  his 
living  power  into  bearers  of  his  meaning  and 
himself,  of  his  heart  and  of  his  mind,  of  the 
manner  of  his  life  and  love.  True  union  must 
come  of  reciprocity ;  for  life  is  movement, 
whether  it  be  of  body  or  of  soul.  Those  graces 
of  humility  and  love  which  bind  us  about  the 
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feet  of  God,  as  well  as  to  our  fellows,  are 
foreshadowed  in  the  body  that  joins  us  to 
the  grass,  the  little  beasts,  the  earth  and 
stars.  But  humility  and  love  are  graces, 
freely  given  and  freely  to  be  received.  They 
come  as  the  high  accomplishment  of  spirit, 
and  are  never  to  be  won  by  unaided  natural 
forces  in  the  natural  man.  They  are  gifts 
crowning  his  life  with  a  royalty  that  is  divine, 
they  are  summoned  into  being  as  the  flowers 
are  summoned  by  the  sun. 
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V 
Earth's  Riches 

AT  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which  my  cottage 
stands,  just  on  the  hither  side  of  the  mere, 
there  blooms  at  this  moment  the  grandest 
wild  apple  I  have  ever  seen.  One  huge  limb 
stretches  out  far  beyond  the  rest,  supported 
by  two  thorns  growing  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  apart,  strong  old  trees  that  grasp  the 
heavy  branch  as  though  tending  it  were 
their  dearest  care.  It  is  certainly  their  chief 
use,  for  the  crab  allows  them  little  chance  to 
do  more  than  keep  going  within  themselves 
an  almost  barren  life.  Under  the  dense 
exuberance  of  its  growth  they  may  neither 
flower  nor  fruit,  and  only  a  few  straggling 
branches  are  allowed  to  pass  through  and 
spread  out  towards  the  sun.  But  the  big 
tree  offers  compensation  to  the  world,  or 
rather  two  worlds — the  one  of  those  human 
creatures  who  have  eyes  and  opportunity 
to  see,  the  other  of  the  bees.  Long  before 
you  reach  the  tree  you  may  hear  the  hum 
of  those  bees,  a  hovering  cloud  that  tells 
of  inexhaustible  plenteousness  at  the  heart 
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of  life.  There,  too,  is  the  like  testimony  of 
the  tree,  as  it  pours  forth  a  very  fountain  of 
flowers,  lavishing  its  blossom  in  quantity 
out  of  all  proportion,  one  would  say  (if  it 
were  not  for  the  bees),  to  any  need. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  West  Indies 
or  to  the  forests  of  the  Amazon,  in  search  of 
a  picture  of  life's  riches.  In  England  a  man 
may  have  as  good  a  one  as  he,  the  native, 
can  easily  endure.  More  would  be  for  him 
a  bewildering  attack  upon  his  nerves — or  so 
it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  stood  watching  and 
listening  in  that  Sussex  lane. 

But  here  is  matter  for  reflexion.  A  dozen 
men  besides  myself  have  seen  that  tree  this 
morning ;  yet  likely  enough  I  am  the  only 
one  to  whom  it  spoke  of  the  deep  meaning 
in  its  fecundity.  My  friends  the  tan-flayers 
(wood-cutters  you  may  prefer  to  call  them 
and  be  less  precise)  went  by  at  dawn,  for  the 
harvest  time  of  bark  is  short  this  hurrying 
May ;  a  painter,  too,  as  I  know,  followed 
them  closely  ;  the  woodreeve,  who  eats  and 
drinks  leisurely  at  home,  went  later.  Later 
still,  little  straggling  companies  of  the  forest 
children  came  by  to  school ;  and  the  heavy- 
footed  labourers,  their  fathers,  had  passed  to 
their  work  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  before. 
I  would  wager  that  every  man  and  child, 
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either  this  morning  or  another,  noticed  the 
tree,  if  only  with  a  glance  ;  for  the  blossom 
of  this  year  is  a  marvel,  even  for  them.  But 
if  any  one  among  them,  even  the  painter, 
who,  besides  his  genius,  has  a  mind  well- 
stocked  and  a  very  piercing  manner  of 
thought,  carried  away  with  him  the  gifts 
that  tree  gave  me,  I  know  nothing  of  them  all. 
They  travel  by  another  road  than  mine. 
Jim,  for  instance,  Jim  the  child,  of  what  did 
he  think  besides  his  bees  ?  What  did  he  see  ? 
A  Providence,  most  likely,  conceived  in  the 
fashion  of  the  child  he  is,  a  chief  Giver  giving 
as  with  a  human  hand,  giving  or  withholding 
as  at  a  man's  preference  and  pleasure.  That 
would  be  like  our  Jim,  who  is  fed  by  ravens 
and  hears  the  syllables  of  God. 

As  to  the  painter — I  had  rather  not  pry 
into  his  transforming  mind  ;  I  might  find 
myself  as  much  bewildered  there  as  in  a 
forest  overseas.  For  within  that  mind,  I 
fancy,  it  were  easy  to  lose  sight  and  hold  of 
myself  without  finding  the  friend  whom  now 
I  know  so  well.  A  painter,  if  he  is  a  true 
artist,  must  work  in  a  way  foreign  to  most 
other  folk.  He  transfigures,  I  am  led  to 
believe,  the  world  of  sense  to  some  ineffable 
pattern  of  which  even  his  most  beautiful 
and  plainest  symbols  convey  to  us  but  little. 
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The  tree  of  his  vision  is  certainly  not  mine 
except  as  he  gives  it  me ;  yet  the  tree  that 
is  mine  drives  me,  as  his  drives  him,  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  world  of  sense.  Not  the 
picture  in  that  lane,  rare  and  lovely  though 
it  be,  but  what  some  would  call  a  mere  idea, 
a  philosophic  fantasy,  carries  me  into  the 
rich  and  bountiful  heart  of  things.  In  the 
common  temple  of  the  human  mind  there 
are  many  chapels  where  we  may  learn 
to  worship,  and  many  shrines  a-building. 
Artist  and  artisan,  labourer  of  the  hard 
hands  and  heavy  feet — all  these,  and  I, 
may  have  chapels  of  the  spirit's  adoration 
and  discovery.  No  man  should  despise  or 
doubt  my  way  because  it  looks  arid  and 
sounds  dull  to  him.  Even  philosophy  may 
become  a  green  and  dew-bespangled  path- 
way for  travellers  to  whom  other  roads  are 
closed.  But  if  it  does,  it  must  have  been 
stirred  to  live  with  life. 
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VI 
Gold  and  Grey 

IF  Theorie  persists  in  being  grey  although  the 
goldner  Baum  of  life  is  evergreen,  it  is  for 
lack  of  an  everyday  magician's  wand.  Theory, 
indeed,  is  grey  only  where  we  have  torn  it  out 
of  everyday  life  ;  intellect  shows  no  ;  dry  ' 
light  when  the  power  that  feeds  the  ordinary 
life  of  every  man  sets  it  aflame. 

Now  we  are  aflame  ourselves,  we  who,  these 
many  years,  disheartened  and  with  tired  feet, 
have  followed  philosophers  along  their  dusty 
road.  A  new  magic  is  making  our  desert 
bloom,  a  new  vision  has  brought  life  to  theory 
and  merged  theory  in  life.  A  transformation 
is  going  on  before  our  eyes  like  that  of  a 
northern  landscape  when,  at  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  winter  suddenly  gives  place  to  all 
the  wealth  of  spring.  So  I,  once  a  bored  and 
weary  traveller,  now  sit  rejoicing  by  the  road- 
side, or  travel  on  to  find  for  myself  an  ever 
fresh  delight.  The  road  has  opened  out ;  it 
takes  in  my  forest,  the  beasts  and  birds,  Jim 
the  divine  child,  the  painter,  my  enfranchised 
self.  It  is  not  only  green  but  glorious ;  it 
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is  watered  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  it 
gives  root-room  to  the  flowers  of  May,  as  well 
as  to  the  flowers  of  eternal  Paradise — an 
amaranth  and  asphodel  that  cannot  fade. 
Indeed,  I  incline  to  think  that  the  blossoms 
of  earth's  May  have  been  transplanted  into 
Paradise,  to  displace  the  amaranth  and 
asphodel  rooted  only  in  poetic  dreams.  We 
may  now  adorn  our  philosophic  dreams,  even 
when  they  reach  to  heaven,  with  beauty  lying 
to  our  hand  ;  for  Theorie  itself  has  begun  to 
glow  with  living  colour.  As  to  me — my  road 
is  flower-decked ;  and  whether  its  flowers 
make  the  road  more  plain  to  see,  or  the  road 
brings  flowers,  I  can  hardly  tell. 
^Magical  indeed  is  the  new  recognition  of 
life  and  movement  as  the  heart  and  marrow 
of  reality.  Only  a  few  years  ago  we  had 
cramped  this  fecund  world,  at  the  bidding  of 
science,  into  the  framework  of  a  mere  machine ; 
and  even  philosophers,  with  their  far  wider 
view,  were  for  the  time  content  to  take  reality 
in  pieces,  things  and  sections.  All  this  has 
gone,  or  is  going  fast.  Thinkers  are  laying 
hold  upon  the  real,  to  find  it  moving  and  alive. 
They  are  laying  hold  of  man,  to  find  him  no 
emanation  from  a  fancied  solidity  of  material 
things,  but  the  very  stuff  of  reality  itself, 
moving  and  changing,  yet  enduring  as  no 
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earthly  thing  endures.  The  centre  of  gravity 
in  thought  has  shifted  from  matter  to  spirit ; 
therefore  we  men  are  winning  new  stability, 
new  poise,  new  potency  of  creative  freedom. 
And  we  are  entering,  too,  on  a  transformed 
inheritance  of  the  past  and  a  sure  promise  for 
all  change  to  come.  I  may  well  say  that  the 
desert  has  begun  to  bloom. 

Yet  this  assurance  of  promise  and  of  a 
dignity  and  value  in  humanity  reveals,  more 
clearly  than  before,  our  failures,  the  wreckage 
of  human  lives,  our  blindness,  folly,  sin.  We 
are  called  now  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the 
real,  although  no  more  urgently  than  by  seers 
and  prophets,  yet  by  a  summons  far  more 
wide.  Even  knowledge  shows  us  our  own 
high  estate  ;  even  philosophers  point  towards 
it.  Theorie,  growing  to  be  at  one  with  life, 
strengthens  the  trumpet -voice  with  which  all 
life  tells  us,  when  we  listen,  of  power  to  create 
ourselves  and  shape  destiny  anew.  And  then 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  what  good  it  is  to 
talk  of  power  in  this  entangling  society ;  and 
whether  men  are  likely  to  care  about  an 
alchemy  of  spirit,  when  their  souls  and  bodies 
are  worn  down  in  the  struggle  to  gain  bare 
food  and  clothes  and  shelter. 

c  Tempted,'  I  say,  to  ask.  But  it  is  well 
for  us  to  ask,  even  if  at  first  we  blame  not 
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ourselves  but  fate,  or  other  men  and  God  ; 
even  if  we  still  leave  to  other  men,  or  fate,  or 
God,  the  work  of  bringing  in  that  kingdom  of 
love  in  which  both  riches  and  poverty  become 
angels  serving  the  spirit's  triumph.  We  do 
well  to  begin  to  think,  even  if  we  think  to 
poor  purpose  ;  even  if  at  first  we  fail  to  see 
that  it  is  partly  because  we  set  snares  to  catch 
our  brother's  feet,  because  we  are  swayed  by 
greed  and  have  put  fear  in  place  of  faith,  that 
society  is  entangling,  even  for  ourselves. 

To  be  made  to  think  is  good.  Theorie,  grey 
Theorie,  now  that  it  has  adorned  itself,  will 
make  many  think  who  never  thought  before. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  sit  by  the  wayside  of 
philosophy  and  rejoice. 


VII 
The  School  of  Freedom 

THE  Ice  Saints  have  found  that  their  time  is 
overdue.  For  the  last  two  days  the  dying 
breath  of  winter  has  chilled  spring  to  the  heart, 
the  colours  of  the  forest  are  gone.  I  do  not 
know  why  this  '  cold  snap  '  comes  with  such 
regularity  in  May,  nor,  I  gather,  do  the  pundits 
of  meteorological  science.  It  comes,  however, 
as  surely  as  St  Martin's  summer  or  St  Luke's. 
Within  a  margin  of  the  saints'  natural  failing 
of  forgetfulness,  we  can  count  both  on  this 
affliction  and  on  those  halcyon  days  ;  but 
what  the  saints  have  to  do  with  either  is,  I 
think,  a  different  matter.  Jim  now,  habitu- 
ally fed  by  ravens,  would  never  have  felt  any 
trouble  about  it,  but  for  the  interference  some 
three  hundred  years  ago  of  certain  iconoclastic 
spirits  of  reform.  And  whether  those  spirits 
really  reformed  this  matter,  or  only  shifted  a 
difficulty  and  left  it  for  us  to  deal  with,  is  a 
question  worth  discussing,  though  not  always 
easy  to  discuss.  One  thing  is  certain — a  man's 
religious  belief  may  be  shaken  in  our  country 
and  our  time  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
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weather  and  some  lessons  from  The  Origin 
of  Species,  as  once  it  would  have  been  by 
the  violent  dethroning  of  the  saints.  And  to 
transfer  the  direction  of  the  weather  from  St 
Pancras  and  his  companions  to  Jim's  curiously 
partial  Providence  is  to  keep  a  principle  while 
changing  its  venue.  Coelum  non  animam 
mutant,  who  replace  the  little  finger  of  a  saint 
with  the  whole  hand  of  a  favouring  or  an 
angry  God.  To  do  this  is  only  a  step  pre- 
liminary to  real  reform ;  that  is,  to  a  reform 
not  only  of  fashion  or  prejudice  but  of 
principle. 

After  all,  why  not  the  saints  ?  Even  Sicily 
and  Spain  will  say  that  they  are  only  ministers 
of  the  divine  power.  In  principle  there  is 
no  difference  between  Jim  here,  forcibly  re- 
formed, and  those  devotees  for  whom  God's 
material  mercies  and  punishments  are  still 
administered  by  heavenly  men.  And  it  is  the 
principle  we  are  reforming  now,  at  a  great  cost 
and  an  immeasurable  gain. 

Bit  by  bit,  the  physical  realm  of  the  in- 
calculable, wherein  God  or  the  saints  might 
work,  has  shrunk — except  perhaps  in  Spain 
and  Sicily,  and  for  Jim  who  cannot  calculate 
at  all  and  has  no  need.  Year  by  year  science 
has  stretched  out  its  ordering  rule.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  has  been  trained  within 
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it,  has  submitted  to  its  calculations,  found 
them  useful,  trusted  their  foretelling  and  never 
been  deceived.  It  has  come  then  to  this — for 
us  who  are  willing  subjects  of  that  rule — it  has 
come  to  the  need  for  a  new  adjustment  of  our 
minds  towards  the  good  providence  of  God. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  effect  the 
weather  forecasts  in  the  newspapers  have  on 
men  like  Jim.  I  suppose  he  thinks  them 
clever  guesses  at  the  mind  of  God  in  the 
matter  of  his  plans.  But  surely  if  slowly 
such  things  must  tell  there,  as  they  have 
told  on  most  of  us.  Then  it  comes  to  be 
a  choice  between  looking  at  the  world  as 
strangled  by  the  mechanism  of  an  '  iron 
law,'  and  discovering  in  its  relative  fixity  an 
effective  school  for  the  freedom  of  the  sons 
of  God.  On  my  part  the  choice  is  made.  I 
pronounce  for  freedom  and  accept  the  school, 
the  schooling  and  the  destiny. 


VIII 
The  Soundless  Flight 

OUTSIDE,  the  hunting  cry  of  the  owl,  a  sky 
set  thick  with  stars,  a  warm  soft  air — the 
Ice  Saints  have  done  their  work.  They 
have  gone,  leaving  wide  the  gate  through 
which  spring  must  pass  to  make  a  way  for 
summer. 

The  Anemone  roses  on  my  wall  were  as 
lovely  this  morning  as  the  wild  briars  will  be 
when  they  dare  to  bloom.  The  Anemone 
rose  is  a  stranger  and  bold,  too  bold  some- 
times in  a  climate  of  so  many  risks  as  ours. 
But  this  year  it  is  safe  ;  this  year  all  the 
flowers  show  a  new  confidence,  an  abandon- 
ment of  their  usual  caution,  that  seems  to 
augur  well  for  the  summer  months  to  come. 
Everything  is  more  alive  than  for  some  years 
back ;  there  is  a  feeling  as  of  unhindered 
power  everywhere.  You  may  almost  per- 
suade yourself  that  you  are  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  sap  as  it  breaks  into  its  rivers 
and  rivulets  in  the  branches  and  the  little 
twigs. 

I  remember  well  the  transfiguration  that 
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came  over  things  for  me — over  the  rocks,  the 
common  earth,  the  stones  built  into  houses 
and  trodden  under  foot — when  I  first  learnt 
that  they  were  not  still.  To  see  them  in  my 
mind's  eye  astir,  their  myriad  atoms  quiver- 
ing as  though  with  life,  made  the  solid  earth 
alive  for  me.  I  remember  the  beginning  of  a 
new  sense  of  general  kinship.  I  saw  the  world 
as  one.  I  throbbed,  and  so  did  earth  and  sun 
and  stars.  The  blood  ran  in  my  veins,  the 
blood  of  the  plants  ran  in  theirs.  The  quiver- 
ing atoms  of  the  rocks  passed,  quivering  still, 
through  the  flour  of  the  wheat  into  my  flesh 
and  bones. 

To-night  the  hunting  owl  rouses  in  me  a 
sense  of  the  common  mystery  in  which  he  and 
I  are  wrapped.  I  watch  him  sweeping  past, 
soundless  but  for  that  recurrent  cry ;  not  the 
faintest  rustle  of  those  great  wings  to  mark 
his  going.  '  The  bird  of  wisdom,'  they  say  ; 
and  '  stupid  as  an  owl.'  Wisdom  by  night, 
stupidity  in  the  glare  of  day — this,  I  suppose, 
is  what  they  mean.  He  may  well  speak  to 
us  of  mystery,  indeed  of  many  mysteries,  this 
companion  of  divine  Athene. 

Schooled  by  my  early  lessons,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  see  our  human  mysteries  in  that 
soundless  flight,  in  wisdom  of  the  darkness, 
and  stupidity  blinking  at  a  flagrant  sun. 
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There  are  men  who  live  in  two  worlds  ;  and 
the  more  of  wisdom  they  have  in  the  one  the 
more  of  folly  they  show  before  the  other. 
The  wings  of  spirit  are  bearing  them  on,  yet 
even  they  themselves  hear  no  sound  marking 
their  mysterious  flight.  But  this  they  dis- 
cover— sometimes  to  their  pain,  often  to  their 
dismay — they  discover  that  although  no  man 
calls  them  stupid,  in  the  worldly  world  they 
are  fools,  and  their  highest  wisdom  counts  as 
no  more  than  folly  there.  Only  in  a  world 
within  and  yet  beyond  do  they  find  themselves 
at  home.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
for  theirs  is  the  wisdom,  the  spirit,  the  temper 
of  those  divine  children  who  alone  bring  the 
kingdom  upon  earth.  Unwelcome  that  king- 
dom plainly  is,  even  contemptible,  to  the 
worldly  world  ;  and  yet  none  but  its  citizens 
are  wise. 

The  owl's  flight  has  carried  me  far  ;  farther 
than  the  throbbing  rocks,  and  the  rush  of 
sap  this  glorious  spring.  But  I  come  back 
to  earth  rejoicing  that  it  has  always  new 
messages  to  bring  me  from  the  other  world. 
I  have  used  similitudes,  as  Hosea  said  and 
Bunyan  quoted  on  his  title-page ;  but  I 
suspect  more  than  similitudes.  Shall  I  say 
correspondences,  like  Swedenborg  ?  I  think 
not ;  schemes  and  patterns  sicken  me.  What 
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I  tell  myself  is  that  life  is  one,  under  a  mani- 
fold display. 

The  art  of  life,  on  its  speculative  side — the 
side  mainly  concerned  not  with  actual  doing 
but  with  preparing  for  it,  in  this  world  and 
the  worlds  to  come — seems  not  unlike  the 
painter's  composition  of  his  picture.  It 
is  always  an  affair  of  choice  and  of  inter- 
preting, but  also  of  combining  into  a  whole. 
You  must  omit ;  you  must  see  in  every 
part  its  place  in  the  meaning  of  the  whole  ; 
and  your  own  order,  purpose  and  intention 
in  life  must  be  expressed  in  the  world 
you  make  to  dwell  in.  Without  this  artist's 
effort  what  becomes  of  unity,  of  complex 
wholeness  ? 

Yesterday  evening  there  was  talk  in  my 
parlour  about  going  to  church.  Somebody 
complained  of  distraction  there,  disturbance 
of  4  the  religious  attitude  '  of  mind.  4  But,' 
said  the  painter,  in  his  dreamy  yet  incisive 
way,  '  if  you  are  distracted  there  how  do  you 
manage  outside  ? '  Thereupon  I  saw  the 
manifold  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal 
life,  the  coming  and  going  of  things,  the 
chequered  and  bewildering  incidents  of  the 
forest  and  the  town,  of  each  day's  work,  play, 
suffering  and  joy — and  behind  and  through 
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them  all  a  spirit  composing  them  into  a  work 
of  art. 

Other  men  are  carried  here  or  there  by  any 
wind;  this  man  is  free  and  growing  in  his 
freedom.  If  you  cannot  keep  your  eyes  on 
the  supernal  Whole  because  a  choir-boy  sings 
flat ;  if  the  boy  and  all  his  failings  have  no  true 
union  with  yourself,  no  meaning  in  the  whole 
you  share,  if  your  soul's  sympathy  cannot 
embrace  him  within  that  whole  ;  what  will 
you  do  in  Piccadilly,  or  here  under  a  canopy 
of  night  and  stars  ample  enough  to  hide  the 
very  face  of  God  from  the  inconsiderable 
planet  on  which  you  stand  ?  What  can  you 
do  when  you  hear  the  owl  and  the  nightingale  ? 
And  how  will  you  deal  with  disappointment, 
the  treachery  of  things,  the  clash  of  human 
wills,  the  petty  worries  and  the  tragedies  you 
cannot  escape  ?  Are  you  to  be  for  ever  tossed 
helpless  by  this  sea  of  life,  or  will  you  learn  to 
ride  on  it  buoyant  and  serene  ?  Religion  is 
of  little  good  to  a  man  if  it  must  be  nursed, 
guarded,  kept  in  a  glass  case  of  self-indulgence. 
If  it  is  less  than  his  world  it  is  either  a  mere 
germ  or  a  fictitious  thing,  and  he  may  well 
guard  it  from  reality's  rude  touch.  But  if  it 
is  as  large,  or  is  growing  to  be  as  large,  as  his 
growing  world,  then  surely  all  things  are  at 
home  in  it,  and  all  work  together  for  good  to 
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him — even  the  choir-boy  and  the  owl.  Artist 
that  he  is,  he  is  painting  on  the  great  canvas 
of  life  his  own  enduring  picture.  His  artistic 
omission  is  spiritual ;  it  is  a  shutting-out  of 
the  selfish  self  in  all  its  protean  changes,  its 
most  subtle  and  refined  pretence. 
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Rainbow  Light 

THE  great  white  beam  of  life  is  analysed  by 
the  sifting  work  of  man's  activities  into  a 
spectrum  of  many-coloured  rays.  One  end, 
let  us  say  the  red,  belongs  to  his  intellect,  and 
there  you  find  knowledge  of  things  and  action 
upon  them,  science  in  its  first  beginnings  or 
masterful  in  a  developed  skill ;  while  beyond 
is  the  ultra-red  of  an  almost  blind-eyed  labour. 
At  the  other  end  is  mystical  religion,  the 
'  actinic '  violet  of  the  spirit,  strengthening 
as  it  plunges  ever  more  deeply  into  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  life  beyond  our  life.  Midway 
come  philosophy  and  art.  I  suppose  that  the 
ultra-red,  at  its  extreme,  merges  into  the  work 
of  the  general  community  of  cells  and  fibres 
in  our  body,  and  that  the  ultra-violet  finds  its 
consummation  in  the  unity  of  spiritual  being. 
A  fanciful  rendering,  this,  of  the  tentative, 
experimental,  almost  patch-work  activity  of 
man  on  earth,  as  he  learns  to  use  this  or  that 
power  in  this  or  that  relation  to  his  world, 
and  shapes  to  his  mind  and  purpose  his  various 
and  complex  needs  and  their  fulfilment.  But 
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it  has  value  in  its  suggestion  of  artificiality 
about  the  completeness  of  our  usual  separa- 
tion (at  least  in  words)  of  one  power  from 
another,  one  '  faculty '  and  kind  of  work 
from  all  the  rest. 

It  is  absurd,  for  instance,  to  separate  science 
from  the  roughly  systematized  experience  of 
the  simplest  man  ;  or  to  think  that  at  its 
highest  point  it  is  sufficient  to  the  demands 
of  even  our  intelligence.  It  is  equally  absurd 
to  consider  the  realm  of  philosophy  as  divided 
from  those  of  science  and  of  art.  But  above 
all  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  in  the  ideal  goal 
of  effort,  where  beginnings  are  fulfilled  and 
the  outspread  rays  of  the  spectrum  draw  to- 
gether in  a  life  known  for  what  it  really  is, 
lived  as  it  should  be  lived,  there  no  room  is  left 
for  difference,  and  the  varied  and  'varying 
colours  that  make  humanity  so  glorious  are 
lost.  We  may  see  for  ourselves  how  every 
difference  in  our  activity  may  find  its  place 
in  union  with  all  the  rest,  if  we  study  those 
who  are  not  specialists,  but  in  whom  the 
beam  of  a  candid  life  is  spread  abroad,  closes 
together,  flickers  in  and  out  of  rainbow  colours, 
shows  itself  many  and  yet  one.  There  are 
such  men,  such  women. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  oscillation  between 
the  two  poles  of  poetry  and  science  is  the  life- 
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pulse  of  philosophy.  But  something  like  this 
is  true  for  all  the  elements  of  our  human 
spectrum.  Only  as  religion  permeates  every- 
where, its  powers  oscillating  between  the 
world  of  action  and  the  worlds  of  thought  and 
spirit,  does  it  retain  life  even  for  itself.  The 
man  who  should  succeed  in  cutting  religion 
off  from  all  connexion  with  thought  and 
practical  affairs  could  not  live  by  religion,  and 
would,  in  fact,  have  none.  And  art,  when  it  is 
divorced  on  the  one  hand  from  the  spirit 
dwelling  in  the  highest,  and  on  the  other  from 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  common  life  and 
common  thought  of  men,  the  meaning  of  their 
wants,  the  significant  love  and  hunger  of  the 
body  and  the  soul,  ceases  to  be  art  and  be- 
comes an  imitation,  a  travesty  and  a  trade. 

4  How,'  said  the  painter,  4  do  you  manage 
outside  ?  '  How,  indeed,  does  a  man  really 
live,  inside  or  out,  except  by  blending,  in  some 
sense  and  degree,  all  those  wonders  ?  The 
plainest  man  has  his  working  scheme  of  things, 
has,  too,  his  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
things  themselves,  and  a  faith  in  other  men, 
in  some  influence  (even  if  it  be  only  theirs) 
affecting  him,  bearing  him  on.  He  knows,  or 
at  least  he  feels,  that  he  is  insufficient  to  him- 
self. Sometimes,  also,  to  the  plainest,  if  his 
eyes  are  not  closed  by  self-will,  there  comes  a 
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gleam  of  beauty,  and  often  a  revealing  flash 
of  admiration  for  the  good.  Not  one  of  the 
colours  of  the  human  spectrum  but  flickers  in 
and  out  for  every  man  who  is  a  man,  and  lives 
like  one.  He  may  know  nothing  about  them 
or  about  what  they  do  for  him,  but  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  in  his  working 
self  of  every  day,  they  make  for  him  his  own 
sustaining  truth.  Even  a  philosopher  lives 
not  by  philosophizing  but  by  the  whole  man 
of  him,  and  by  the  vital  faith  he  tries  to  make 
reasoned  and  articulate  in  his  philosophy. 
Specialists  we  may  pretend  to  be,  but  really 
we  are  men. 

Still — pretence  is  powerful  and  may  deceive 
even  the  pretender.  It  may  go  so  far  as  to 
mould  him  to  itself,  so  that  he  becomes  almost 
an  embodiment  of  his  own  pretence.  And 
then  we  say  of  him  : — '  Let  the  cobbler  stick 
to  his  last,  he  knows  nothing  except  shoes.' 
But  the  question  I  would  ask  is  whether  in 
the  reality,  the  truth  and  the  full  meaning  of 
a  shoe,  he  knows  even  that. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  day  of  our 
humiliation  is  a  day  of  small  things ;  the 
white  beam  of  our  life  seems  sometimes  dim, 
sometimes  broken  into  parts.  Still,  we  live  ; 
for  beneath  the  broken,  clouded  seeming,  that 
we  display  even  to  ourselves,  lies  hidden  a 
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reality  growing  in  the  plenteousness  from 
which  we  spring.  There,  perhaps,  the  rays 
of  our  life  play  together,  or  sing  like  those 
colours  Claude  de  Saint-Martin  both  heard 
and  saw.  We  do  not  know  what  we  shall  be, 
but  neither  do  we  know  what  we  are ;  and 
assuredly  we  are  held  in  strong  hands,  what- 
ever we  may  say  or  do. 


The  Hope  of  Glory 

THE  bees  have  swarmed  again,  and  it  is  still 
May.  Jim,  I  hope,  will  be  rich.  But  at  the 
moment  I  am  chiefly  impressed  by  what  the 
philosopher  (in  company  with  me  under  our 
favourite  oak)  called  the  '  rushing  mighty 
wind  '  that  swept  past,  close  in  front  of  us. 
Wind  it  sounded,  a  mighty  host  it  looked, 
dead  black  against  the  sky,  shimmering 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  trees, 
hurrying  onward  to  found  a  city  well-organ- 
ized as  those  of  Greece.  Indeed  (the  philo- 
sopher seized  occasion  to  remark),  a  bee-city 
has  in  its  polity  certain  resemblances  with 
that  which  Hellas  carried  to  a  good,  or  (shall 
we  say  ?)  a  great  success.  The  bees  have 
certainly  managed  better  than  we  have  our- 
selves. So  did  Athens.  But  in  both  cases 
we  detect  a  price  we  would  not  pay.  Slavery, 
for  example,  upon  which  Athens  reared  her 
order  and  her  loveliness,  we  have  long  ceased 
to  endure  openly ;  and  there  are  discerning 
spirits  among  us  who  grow  restive  now  under 
its  masked  persistence.  As  to  the  bees — they 
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have  solved,  as  the  philosopher  pointed  out, 
the  crucial  problems  of  '  feeding  and  breed- 
ing,' problems  we  feel  so  acutely,  and  before 
which  at  times  our  only  attitude  is  dismay. 
In  that  hive  everybody  has  enough  to  eat, 
and  nobody  is  in  love,  except  for  a  single  hour 
of  utilitarian  passion  in  which  the  serious 
working  citizen  takes  no  part.  Civic  perfec- 
tion, in  fact,  is  attained  and  kept  by  excluding 
all  that  can  disturb  it.  One  would  think  that 
a  people  with  these  surpassing  gifts  of  organ- 
ization would  be  masters  of  the  world.  Athens, 
obviously,  was  doomed  to  failure  for  the  simple 
reason  (if  there  had  been  no  others)  that  both 
its  slaves  and  citizens  were  men.  But  why 
do  the  ants  remain  lords  only  of  the  sub-soil  ? 
Why  do  the  bees  continue  to  rule  only  in 
those  secluded  nests  and  hives  ?  Is  it  because 
they  have  cut  the  knot  of  difficulty,  and  so 
lost  all  benefit  of  the  lessons  it  would  have 
given  them  had  they  struggled,  ever  so  in- 
effectually, to  untie  it  ?  Is  it  because  they 
limit  hunger  at  the  cost  of  a  repeated  sever- 
ance of  their  people  ?  Or  is  their  boundary 
set  once  and  for  all  when  they  reduce  love  to 
a  mechanical  contrivance  ? 

The  mothers  of  the  hive  learn  nothing ; 
the  fathers  contribute  only  bare  life ;    the 
working  citizens  leave  no  offspring  and  have 
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no  need  to  learn  more  than  their  narrow 
business.  The  impulse  and  the  strain  of 
hunger  and  of  love  are  essential,  it  seems,  to 
a  society,  if  it  is  ever  to  advance.  The  citizen 
must  be  free  (and  driven)  to  develop,  or  there 
will  be  no  progress  let  the  State  be  organized 
as  it  may.  All  real  progress,  as  the  philos- 
opher neatly  says  (quoting,  I  think,  a  brother- 
philosopher),  is  a  growth  of  the  citizen  in  his 
society  and  of  his  society  through  citizens. 
So  the  society  grows  to  be  more  of  a  society, 
and  the  citizen  ever  more  of  a  citizen.  They 
two,  in  fact,  are  one,  in  a  union  not  mechanical 
but  alive.  Within  this  union,  therefore,  there 
is  always  readjustment  to  new  needs,  always 
a  strain  upon  the  power  of  the  citizen  and  the 
power  of  the  State,  always  failure  and  mistakes. 

The  foundations  of  the  human  polity  are 
laid  in  imperfection,  in  common  suffering  and 
mutual  love,  in  our  wretchedness  and  in  the 
struggle  to  emerge  from  wretchedness.  Social 
life  for  us  is  above  all  the  school  of  sacrifice. 
We  pass  from  strife,  through  profitable  for- 
bearance, to  the  glory  of  a  free  self-giving. 

A  certain  politician  (from  whom  I  have  just 
received  a  pertinent  letter)  assures  me  that 
social  organization  in  the  civilized  world  is  at 
a  parting  of  the  ways.  The  German  Kaiser, 
he  says,  leads  one  way ;  we  English,  who  in 
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our  long  '  fit  of  absence  of  mind '  have 
peopled  half  the  world,  another.  The  Kaiser's 
way  is  towards  a  new  kind  of  empire,  self- 
conscious,  self-planning,  marshalled,  armed, 
arrayed.  There  is  no  absence  of  mind  about 
the  Germans,  and  as  a  state  they  are  not 
growing  but  being  made.  We  have  grown, 
and  we  move,  in  our  enormous  and  half- 
unconscious  way,  after  our  straggling  pion- 
eers, adventurers,  enthusiasts  ;  they  march  in 
drilled  battalions  with  a  Head- Quarter  Staff. 

There  is  a  certain  resemblance  here  to  the 
little  lords  of  the  sub-soil  and  the  bees.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  in  Germany  the  Philister 
is,  except  for  violent  rebels,  conquering  art ; 
and  the  barrack  dominates  in  social  life.  But, 
men  being  men,  I  decline  to  believe  that,  even 
when  assembled  in  a  mechanical  perfection  to 
which  they  seem  for  a  time  to  lend  consent, 
they  will  long  endure  it.  No  man  and  no  body 
of  men  can  sit  for  ever  on  the  safety-valve  of 
common  life.  There  are,  in  that  life,  rushing 
mighty  winds  no  power  on  earth  is  able  to 
resist.  '  Furst  Bismarck  glaubt  uns  zu  haben, 
und  wir  haben  ihn.9 
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XI 
The  Quality  of  Joy 

4  EARTH'S  crammed  with  heaven  '  and  proves 
it,  for  the  rain,  so  long  awaited,  has  brought 
forth  a  scent  of  paradise.  The  storm,  that 
has  perhaps  ruined  the  circenses  of  an 
English  mob  on  Epsom  Downs  (it  is  the 
first  Wednesday  in  June),  has  given  us  this 
delicate  delight. 

Somebody  chose  the  painter  a  few  days  ago 
to  listen  to  his  paean  over  a  splash  of  scarlet 
and  gold  as  a  '  soul- satisfy  ing  quantity  '  of 
colour.  '  There's  as  much,'  the  painter  said, 
4  in  a  duck's  egg.'  '  As  much  and  as  little,' 
the  philosopher  added,  '  for  you  can't  take  a 
yard- stick  to  a  soul.  And  how,'  he  went  on, 
4  can  you  measure  quality  against  quality  in 
the  soul  ?  '  4 1  said  quantity,'  said  the  first 
man.  4  That  was  a  mistake,'  the  philosopher 
replied,  as  one  who  would  cut  discussion 
short. 

Quality  for  quality,  how  does  the  Derby 
stand  beside  this  earthy  scent  of  paradise  ? 
Incomparable,  you  will  say  ;  but  why  ?  For 
example,  the  quality  of  the  Derby  in  me  would 
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be  a  mingling  of  wrath  with  pity  and  sorrow 
for  the  men,  and  a  tempered  admiration  for 
the  slender-limbed  protagonists  of  their  games. 
And  I  should  not^dare  offer  to  the  mob,  now 
perhaps  trampling  or  churning  with  their 
motor- wheels  the  turf  of  those  Downs  to  mud, 
the  smell  of  earth  as  in  its  quality  more  joyful 
and  stimulating  than  anything  the  finest 
Derby  Day  affords.  These  are  qualities  of 
soul,  of  spirit,  of  the  man.  For  the  painter's 
soul  there  is  doubtless  as  much  colour  in  a 
duck's  egg  as  in  any  scarlet  and  gold  you  may 
like  to  splash  upon  the  canvas  of  life.  His 
spirit  is  the  treasure-house  of  a  living  beauty 
that  is  a  possession  of  his  own :  from  within  he 
enriches  all  he  sees.  Tender  and  subtle  tints 
that  other  men  pass  by  are  to  him  as  great 
occasion  for  his  artist's  gift  of  self  as  those 
which  no  man  overlooks.  It  is  not  he  who 
takes  difference  of  sense-quality  to  be  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  sense -quantity  ;  nor  is 
it  he  who  thinks  of  the  gold  and  scarlet  of 
poppies  in  the  corn  as  out-weighing,  let  us  say, 
pale  gleams  of  azure  from  a  wet  furrow  re- 
flecting the  skies  of  March.  The  fineness  of 
perception,  which  enables  him  to  discriminate 
where  other  men  confuse,  shews  him  that  each 
note  of  colour  has  a  character  of  its  own.  He 
knows  it  can  be  neither  lessened  nor  increased 
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in  magnitude,  but  only  displaced  by  something 
else. 

I  come  back  with  joy  to  smell  an  earth  re- 
freshed with  rain.  With  joy,  I  say,  for  al 
though  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  joy  comes 
only  in  one  way,  the  way  of  self-bestowal,  I 
recognize  the  multiple  variety  of  that  way. 
Joy  comes  even  by  the  senses,  when  the  soul 
goes  out  to  live  beyond  them,  reaching  the 
dispersed  and  low-toned  life  of  earth.  From 
that  to  the  very  highest,  to  the  joy  that 
invades  the  simple  and  all  men  who  give 
themselves  to  God,  is  a  difference  of  degree — 
the  act  and  process  are  the  same.  It  is  pos- 
sible, no  doubt,  to  find  mere  pleasure  without 
this  act  and  process — there  the  incoming  of 
greed  is  not  fatal  to  attainment ;  and  even 
something  like  happiness  may  for  a  brief 
while  resist  that  cankering  influence  ;  but  joy, 
never.  Joy  is  a  plant  of  paradise,  and  withers 
at  the  first  breath  of  the  hell  where  greed  is 
born. 

It  is  no  matter  of  artistic  power  only,  or  of 
keenness  of  sense,  that  makes  the  difference 
between  a  man  in  whom  rapture  may  be 
aroused  by  the  ripple  of  clover  in  a  breeze, 
the  interlacing  dance  of  dragon-flies  above  the 
water-lilies'  leaves,  the  stir  of  little  beasts 
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beneath  the  undergrowth,  and  that  other 
man  who  needs  the  gladiatorial  show,  Epsom, 
the  gambler's  or  the  drunkard's  bait,  before 
his  pulses  can  be  stirred.  These  things  again 
are  affairs  of  quality  of  soul.  And  if  the  finest 
art  of  all,  the  art  of  self -bestowal,  brings  with 
it  a  capacity  for  immeasurable  pain,  it  is  also 
the  one  means  by  which  joy  enters  as  a  con- 
queror our  gates  of  life,  to  abide  with  us  and 
there,  in  our  citadel,  not  only  transfigure  the 
least  and  greatest  things  of  the  world,  but 
transform  and  glorify  our  pain. 

The  whole  world,  in  fact,  is  for  us  men 
traversed  not  only  by  the  shadow  but  by  the 
glory  of  self -bestow  ing  love.  A  little  thing, 
this — the  joyful  discovery  of  the  scent  of 
paradise  on  earth ;  but  how  shall  you  have 
joy  in  it,  how  shall  your  soul  stir  within  you 
in  sympathy  with  earth,  unless  you  have  so 
far  opened  arms  of  love  ?  A  little  thing — you 
say  ;  yes,  a  little  thing. 

The  philosopher  closed  the  discussion ;  but 
I  know  his  mind  and  am  learning  from  it. 
There  are  no  little  things,  he  would  say,  in 
this  matter  of  quality  of  soul.  And  I,  inter- 
preting him,  tell  myself  there  is  only  one  real 
separation  between  souls,  that  which  divides 
those  in  hell  from  those  in  heaven — a  great 
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gulf  fixed,  yet  bridged  by  love's  shadow  and 
its  glory.  For  every  man  rays  of  that  glory 
and  deep-lined  shadows  of  a  divine  pain  open 
out  the  way.  If  he  will  not  follow  that  way, 
it  is  in  spite  of  all  that  life  can  do  to  save  him 
from  himself.  And,  after  all,  as  we  must  tell 
ourselves  until  seventy  times  seven,  love  is 
king,  ruler  of  mobs  and  princes,  the  only  lord 
of  life  and  joy  ;  and  what  men  seek  even  on 
the  wrong  side  of  that  gulf,  vainly  and  by  a 
thousand  wrong  ways,  is  no  other  than  the 
one  good  that  can  content  them — life  and  joy. 

Rain,  yes,  but  not  enough.  To-morrow  we 
shall  want  more.  Earth  at  its  best  is  lacking, 
always  lacking.  So  too  is  man  ;  but  only  in 
his  spirit  is  there  a  discontent  we  dare  to  call 
divine. 
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XII 
Deep  Wells  of  Life 

JUNE,  hotter,  so  far,  than  many  an  August, 
and  bringing  out  the  flowers  of  July — this 
June  is  indeed  the  month  of  roses.  They  are 
all  blooming  at  once  in  these  earliest  of  its 
days ;  Anemone  rose  is  joined  by  Killarney 
and  the  Penzance  briars,  Ards  Rover,  Frau 
Karl,  and  half  a  hundred  more,  a  hasting, 
unresting  procession  of  beauty  summoned 
from  out  the  secret  stores  of  nature  by  the 
art  of  man,  and  now  answering  the  fierce 
challenge  of  the  sun.  There  too,  in  more 
formal  loveliness,  are  the  water-lilies,  rose- 
colour,  peach-colour,  lemon-colour,  endowed 
by  M.  Latour-Marliac  with  hues  no  water-lily 
ever  wore,  no  water-lily  perhaps  would  ever 
on  this  earth  have  worn,  without  his  ingenuity 
of  masterhood. 

When  I  think  of  this  I  am  not  only  awe- 
struck, but  in  a  sense  alarmed.  The  depths 
of  power  from  which  not  only  these  roses  and 
water-lilies  came,  but  the  pterodactyl  and 
the  cuttle-fish,  what  do  they  still  hold  ?  What 
have  they  already  given  to  other  worlds  round 
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other  suns  ?  And,  above  all,  to  what  treasure 
hidden  there  have  we  perhaps  a  key  within 
ourselves,  a  key  we  have  as  yet  only  begun  to 
use  ?  You  and  I,  it  seems,  by  taking  thought, 
may  add  a  cubit  to  the  stature  of  a  whole 
race  of  dogs  or  dwarf  it.  Mr  Luther  Burbank, 
out  there  in  the  United  States,  is,  we  hear, 
making  ready  to  transform  the  plant  life  of 
the  world.  We  men  may  not  only  select  and 
make  fit  to  survive  this  living  creature  or 
another,  which  nature  and  unguided  circum- 
stance would  certainly  reject  did  we  not  inter- 
vene ;  but  we  may  bring  into  life  creatures 
that  nature  is  unable  to  produce  without  our 
aid.  Not  only  are  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  world,  but  the  very  sources  from  which 
their  large  variety  is  drawn,  in  some  measure 
plastic  to  our  hands.  We  may  and  do  summon 
monsters  into  being ;  we  may  and  do  call 
forth  beauty  fruitful  of  new  beauty  from 
generation  to  generation — as  long  as  we  men 
make  a  place  and  circumstance  to  keep  it  safe. 
How  far  does  our  power  reach  ?  and  how 
deep  are  the  depths  of  those  wells  of  life  from 
which  we  draw  forth  our  strange  supplies  ? 
they  contain  more  monstrous  monsters  than 
Do  any  our  museums  hold,  and  beauty  beyond 
all  the  beauty  of  this  lovely  world  ?  Why 
not  ? 
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Then  the  deep  well  of  ourselves — what  does 
that  contain  ?  You  and  I  plunge  into  a 
mysterious  living  world  beyond,  within,  above, 
all  that  animals  and  plants  display,  all  that 
our  own  animal  life  displays.  We  call  it  the 
world  of  spirit,  and  reckon  ourselves  its 
citizens.  Let  us  call  it  what  we  will — there 
is  the  heart  and  marrow  of  our  life,  there 
the  supreme  kingdom  of  our  creative  rule  as 
masters  of  another  than  the  earthly  life.  And 
I  see  in  our  creative  power  upon  earth — and 
in  its  product  of  corn  and  wine,  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  of  docile  animal  friends,  even  of  living 
toys  shaped  and  coloured  and  endowed  with 
qualities  to  match  our  needs  and  whims — a 
shadow  and  a  parable  of  the  far  more  signifi- 
cant shaping  of  ourselves.  In  no  case  do  we 
create  out  of  nothing,  summon  from  nowhere  ; 
whether  we  create  a  friend  of  God  or  only  the 
lapdog  of  Pekin.  The  parallel  holds  good ;  all 
is  given,  royally  given.  And  it  seems  that  the 
gift  which  affords  a  range  in  life  and  life- 
production  stretching  from  a  jelly  speck  to 
man,  giving  a  duck-billed  platypus  and  my 
Anemone  rose,  is  at  least  as  free  and  widely 
ranging  in  ourselves.  Not  even  in  man,  able 
to  become  the  friend  of  God,  frustrate  and 
miserable  without  him,  does  any  supreme 
tyranny  compel  an  end.  Nor  is  there  uni- 
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formity  :  we  are  not  alike,  we  men ;  each  one 
of  us  is  varying  and  varied.  The  human  soul 
is  indeed  a  garden  where  we  may  grow  flowers 
and  fruit  to  all  our  different  minds.  It  is  a 
garden  that  reaches  out  to  the  paradise  of  God 
and  shares  his  originality  and  rich  abundance. 
But  in  most  of  us  at  present  it  is  half  choked 
with  weeds.  4  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  ' 
Yet  the  man  who  said  this  gave  as  a  reasoned 
judgement  upon  life  the  immemorial  counsel 
to  rejoice  ;  '  Rejoice  ' — '  and  again  I  say 
rejoice.' 

This  is  a  counsel  of  perfect  freedom — that 
is  plain.  For  if  a  man  is,  while  in  wretched- 
ness, still  able  to  rejoice,  he  is  assuredly 
emancipated  from  self.  No  longer  darkened 
by  its  shadows,  his  spirit  is  opening  out  in  the 
rays  of  that  sun  which  shines  only  upon  the 
garden  of  the  friends  of  God.  But  merely  to 
see  the  possibility  of  this  attainment  is  enough 
to  stir  secret  springs  in  life.  So  divine  a 
paradox  is  it,  so  far  above  the  level  of  the 
natural  ways,  that  it  reveals  power  to  which 
a  reasonable  faith  can  set  no  bounds.  For  a 
man  to  be  able  to  suffer  and  rejoice,  to  die 
and  live  the  more,  to  find  his  own  self 
the  more  his  own  and  enriched  because  he 
has  cast  it  aside  with  all  its  treasures — this 
surely  proves  him  other  than  a  child  of  earth, 
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other  than  the  most  accomplished  of  its  beasts. 
The  marvels  of  the  spirit  are  free  to  us, 
because  we  are  of  the  spirit.  From  those 
depths  into  which  our  being  plunges,  there 
comes  a  wonder-working  gift  that  may  be 
ours  to  do  with  as  we  will,  a  gift  powerful  and 
promising  beyond  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think. 

When  I  look  again  at  the  clustering  roses 
on  my  wall,  at  the  lilies  with  their  rainbow 
colours  '  spoked  with  gold,'  mirrored  on  the 
clear  dark  water  ;  when  I  think  once  more 
of  the  immeasurable  wealth  the  life  of  nature 
must  contain  beyond  all  that  it  has  yielded 
up,  still,  in  a  smiting  of  imagination  almost 
beyond  what  I  can  bear,  I  see  no  more  than  a 
foreshadowing  of  promises  life  makes  to  me, 
myself. 

Here  again  are  similitudes ;  but  here  again 
life's  similitudes  are  something  more.  The 
power  which  is  at  work  and  given  in  the 
rose  works  and  is  given  in  me.  The  rose 
sleeps ;  I,  thank  God,  have  begun  to  waken. 


XIII 
The  Clash  of  Ideals 

THE  politician  (borrowing,  he  acknowledges, 
in  part,  from  some  article  he  had  just  been 
reading  in  a  newspaper)  writes  an  epitaph 
upon  Porfirio  Diaz,  as  yet  not  dead  but  only 
fallen.  4  He  laboured  faithfully  at  his  ap- 
pointed task,  following  every  rule  of  modern 
statecraft.  Eschewing  kindliness  and  pity, 
giving  no  place  to  freedom  nor  regarding 
honour,  he  toiled  after  efficiency  ;  and  with  all 
the  power  of  the  State  centred  in  his  proper 
person  he  enforced  it — for  his  day.'  There- 
fore, it  seems,  his  day  is  done.  He  is  over- 
thrown by  one  of  those  rushing  mighty 
winds  that  common  life  under  uncommon  cir- 
cumstances may  let  loose.  '  Unreasonable 
women,'  says  the  politician,  gently  ironical, 
4  unreasonable  women,  whose  place  was  in 
the  home,  ignorant  of  higher  politics,  careless 
of  world-wide  financial  interests,  rushed  in 
where  the  angels  of  speculation  feared  to 
tread;  and,  mindful  only  of  starvation  wages,  of 
perishing  children,  of  imprisonment,  torture, 
or  plantation  slavery  for  their  men,  as  well  as 
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other  personal  and  petty  grievances,  led  on  a 
howling  populace.  For  two  days  and  nights, 
like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  they  beset  the 
palace  instead  of  starving  decently  at  home.' 
If  Diaz  had  been  God,  or  God  were  Diaz, 
there  would  be  in  the  whole  world  no  failure, 
no  confusion,  no  inefficiency.  Nor  would 
there  be  starvation,  torture,  any  of  the  horrors 
that  have  driven  Mexico  to  this  revolt. 
Efficiency,  complete  safe  and  satisfying, 
would  be  compelled,  ensured  from  the  very 
first  as  it  is  within  a  hive.  The  world,  in 
fact,  would  then  have  been  constrained  to 
the  perfection  of  a  hive  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  people  would  never  have  been  men. 
Not  even  Diaz-God  could  make  a  kingdom 
of  efficiency  by  force,  and  still  keep  men  and 
women  as  its  citizens,  or  even  as  its  slaves,  for 
long.  The  crucial  point,  the  crossing  of  the 
roads  of  social  life  for  an  autocrat,  is  where  he 
decides  whether  men  and  women  themselves, 
or  only  what  they  do  and  can  do,  shall  be  his 
care ;  whether,  in  fact,  he  makes  his  guiding 
principle  that  charity  which  is  the  principle 
of  God,  or  the  efficiency  which  Diaz  sought, 
and  (very  nearly)  found.  If  he  has  power 
enough  he  may  force  his  men  and  women  to 
an  excellent  efficiency  for  a  while,  at  the  cost 
of  their  humanity  and  his  own ;  but  that  is 
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all.  Just  because  he  is  not  God,  he  is  unable 
to  do  more  than  pass  a  little  way  beyond  the 
crossing  of  those  roads.  His  men  and  women 
are  human  still,  and  their  humanity  will  con- 
quer him.  This,  of  course,  is  because  God  is 
master  of  the  world  and  man,  not  he  ;  and 
because  God,  not  he,  dwells  in  those  men,  life 
of  their  broken  lives,  spirit  of  their  uncon- 
quered  spirits. 

But  when  I  think  of  Diaz  the  successful, 
Diaz  the  dying  old  man,  as  he  really  is,  as  a 
citizen  of  another  world  than  this,  the  world 
where  love  alone  can  rule,  I  see  a  tragedy 
indeed.  There,  in  that  more  real  world, 
making  clear  the  doom  of  men,  he,  and  many 
more  who  have  succeeded  here,  are  counted 
failures  even  in  their  best  success,  though 
it  remained  theirs  till  death  smote  it  from 
their  hands.  For  this  matter  of  a  real  failure 
or  a  true  and  good  success  hangs  on  that  other 
matter  of  the  guiding  principle.  Charity, 
radiant,  all-seeking  and  all-serving,  alone 
carries  the  citizens  of  the  world  of  spirit  to 
their  good  success ;  and  in  this  present 
earthly  world  it  shuts  them  off  from  such 
efficiency  as  Diaz  aimed  at,  and  his  people 
will  no  longer  bear.  The  two  are  incompat- 
ible. That,  no  doubt,  is  why  God  never  tries 
to  join  them  together.  He,  it  seems,  caring 
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infinitely  for  men  and  women,  rules  them  and 
guides  them  solely  by  his  unerring  and  un- 
failing love.  Therefore  he  lets  them  do  ill, 
thwart  him  and  themselves.  Therefore  there 
are  in  this  world  waste,  confusion,  suffering, 
pain  and  death.  If  his  ideal  were  efficiency, 
there  would  be  a  very  different  tale  to  tell  of 
a  very  different  world  and  of  all  the  puppet- 
creatures  in  it. 

But  is  efficiency,  in  any  sense,  God's  ideal  ? 
The  answer  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
efficiency  ;  for  obviously  the  proper  perfec- 
tion of  man,  at  which  we  are  sure  God  aims, 
involves  perfect  efficiency  in  men.  So  we  are 
driven  to  see  a  clash  between  one  ideal  for 
man  and  another.  I  have  heard  this  spoken 
of  as  the  clash  between  the  ideal  of  a  free 
democracy  and  that  of  social  efficiency.  But 
then  we  must  acknowledge  that  this  enslaving 
kind  of  efficiency  leaves  out  of  account  not 
only  the  essential  freedom  of  man,  but  the 
real  meaning  of  his  place  in  the  world,  the 
brevity  of  his  passage  through  it,  his  enduring 
citizenship  in  the  spiritual  over-world  that 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.  If  he  is  to  be 
efficient,  it  should  be  with  regard  to  this  over- 
world  wherein  he  lives  for  ever  ;  and  if  at  the 
cost  of  that  he  buys  efficiency  in  the  under- 
world of  fleeting  interests  and  corruptible 
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treasure,  he  is  buying  it  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
soul ;  although  the  souls  of  his  victims  are  in 
safer  hands  than  his. 

I  prefer  Jim,  and  Jim's  way.  I  prefer  his 
way  of  dealing  with  his  fellow -men,  and  the 
true  democracy  of  his  life  and  practice.  For 
it  is  this,  although  he  does  not  know  it,  that 
he  both  shows  and  furthers  when  he  lives  the 
life  of  divine  charity  ;  and  (as  some  of  his 
neighbours  might  say)  wastes  time  and  strength 
and  money  in  keeping  an  old  woman  out  of  the 
workhouse,  or  lending  a  hand  to  help  a  farmer's 
wife  better  off  in  this  world's  goods  than  he. 

We  are  tempted  to  set  up  false  ideals  about 
the  work  and  workers  of  the  world.  We  are 
entangled  in  activities  born  of  fear  and  greed ; 
and  although  we  have  no  such  opportunity 
as  Diaz,  who  has  enriched  a  country  at  the 
price  of  flesh  and  blood  that  he  enslaved 
and  sacrificed,  yet  in  our  own  poor  fashion, 
and  as  far  as  we  are  able,  many  of  us  not  only 
think  but  do  as  ill  as  he.  That  is,  we  treat 
ourselves  and  other  men  as  though  this 
world  were  for  us  a  continuing  city,  as 
though  we  were  not  spirits  but  mere  human 
animals  ;  as  though,  in  fact,  there  were  no 
God  incarnate  in  men,  and  no  divine  life 
for  them,  now  and  hereafter,  in  which  alone 
efficiency  is  of  supreme  importance  to  us  all. 
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Exaltavit  Humiles 

WE  want  rain  ;  the  earth  is  iron  and  the  skies 
are  brass  ;  the  wind  comes  bitter  and  blighting 
from  the  north.  In  our  garden  the  shallow- 
rooting  annuals  droop,  and  would,  I  think,  die 
were  they  not  kept  alive  by  force  of  watering. 
The  wild  things  hold  their  own  and  more  ; 
foxgloves  make  a  noble  show,  bracken  rise 
higher  than  they  have  for  many  a  year,  and 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  like  July.  But  rain 
we  want  and  need. 

To-day  our  hopes  are  raised  by  great  storm- 
clouds  driven  past  us  towards  the  south, 
canopy  replaced  by  canopy,  some  with  wide 
rents  torn  in  them  by  the  wind  and  showing 
the  deep  blue  heaven  beyond,  rents  tempering 
our  hope.  Jim  is  cheerful  enough,  though 
not,  I  gather,  confident  of  rain  as  yet.  '  In 
the  Lord's  time,'  he  says,  '  we  shall  have  it.' 
Meanwhile,  evidently,  this  too  is  the  Lord's 
time ;  and  he,  Jim,  is  making  the  most  of  it 
by  hoeing,  mulching,  watering  his  master's 
kitchen-garden — a  servant  of  the  Lord  as  well 
as  gardener. 
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It  seems  to  me  suitable  to  Jim's  high  estate 
that  he  is  a  gardener  ;  but  I  should  have  been 
as  well  pleased  had  he  elected  to  work  in  the 
clean  wood,  a  carpenter  or  a  '  tan-flayer.' 
He  is  of  a  stuff  so  clean  that  nothing  but  clean 
earth  or  wood  seems  apt  to  match  with  him, 
and  with  his  work  upon  himself.  Still,  nothing, 
I  think,  would  taint  him. 

It  is  absurd  to  envy  a  man  for  having  what 
is  to  be  had  for  the  seeking  ;  but  there,  we 
touch  a  part  of  the  paradox  of  life.  I  envy 
Jim  his  humility,  his  faith  (though  not  the 
intellectual  clothing  of  it),  and  his  love. 
Above  all,  I  envy  him  his  freedom.  But 
clearly  it  is  useless  to  go  in  search  of  freedom, 
which  is  a  result  and  takes  good  care  of  itself. 
The  important  matter  is  to  go  in  search  of 
humility,  for  this  must  be  won,  and  out  of  it 
spring  faith  and  love,  whose  fruit  is  freedom. 
So  I  ask  myself  what  I  mean  by  humility  ; 
and  I  am  astonished  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
answer  I  must  give.  For  that  supernal 
wonder-worker  seems  to  be  no  more,  yet  no 
less,  than  the  art  and  power  of  living  without 
the  intrusion  of  any  selfish  interest  to  distort 
our  vision  of  the  truth  of  things,  of  the  world, 
of  men,  of  God,  and  of  ourselves.  It  is  a 
peculiar  privilege  of  man.  A  dog  may  love 
and  be  faithful,  be  devoted,  brave  ;  it  may 
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have  what  in  us  we  should  call  a  thousand 
graces ;  yet  these  are  not  graces,  and  it  can 
never  be  humble  because  it  has  not  the  small- 
est temptation  to  see  things  falsely — it  has 
no  interior,  misguiding  adversary  to  subdue. 
But  in  every  man  this  temptation  is  insistent 
and  besetting  ;  in  every  man  there  is  a  traitor 
hid.  Therefore,  since  to  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion, to  give  place  to  the  traitor,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all  evil  and  the  effectual  hindrance  of 
every  good,  we  must  seek  humility  as  we  would 
seek  the  Rose  of  Paradise  or  the  Water  of 
Eternal  Life.  Humility,  indeed,  knows  and 
finds  for  us  that  Water  and  that  Rose — our 
business  is  to  find  humility. 

We  men  are  nouveaux  riches.  Here,  at  our 
beginning,  each  one  of  us  rises  from  the  animal 
estate  into  bewildering  possession  of  himself 
as  the  chief  object  of  his  interest,  the  centre 
round  which  all  else  in  his  world  revolves. 
This  is  new,  an  enrichment  acquired  as  the 
consummation  of  a  process  which  has  taken 
millions  of  years,  an  enrichment  that  turns 
an  animal  into  man.  In  the  ancient  earthly 
kingdom  we  men  are  of  yesterday,  a  mush- 
room growth,  and  we  are  unaccustomed  to 
great  place.  We  undergo  a  trial  such  as  no 
other  animal  has  undergone,  a  trial  in  which 
over  and  over  again  we  fail.  It  is  hard  to 
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have  a  self,  to  see  and  feel  its  interests,  and 
not  to  exaggerate  these  and  worship  that. 
Newly  come  to  wealth  and  honour,  we  have 
to  learn  what  they  are  really  worth  and  what 
they  mean — that  is,  we  have  to  learn  humility. 

Perhaps,  if  it  were  always  presented  to  us 
as  a  matter  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  are, 
we  should  be  less  reluctant  to  begin  our  lesson  ; 
and  yet  here  again  we  run  up  against  a 
paradox  of  life,  and  find  that  to  learn  to  be 
humble  because  humility  profits  us  is  impos- 
sible— we  should  only  learn  to  be  shrewd. 
There  is  no  help  for  it — all  heavenly  graces 
must  be  sought  as  graces,  not  as  gains,  or  they 
will  not  be  won.  Doubtless  it  is  good  policy 
to  be  honest,  but  that  kind  of  honesty  is  mere 
skill  and  profits  nothing  to  the  spirit.  In  fact 
there  is  no  profit  to  the  spirit  anywhere 
except  in  laying  down  all  profit  and  seek- 
ing disinterestedly  truth,  goodness,  beauty, 
because  they  are  that  they  are  and  our  very 
soul  admires  them.  Admiration  opens  wide 
the  gates  of  life  to  our  advancing  steps.  Only 
that  which  we  admire,  that  which  we  worship, 
is  taken  by  us  from  the  hands  of  God  and 
becomes  our  own  in  the  life  we  share  with 
him. 

Let  us  comfort  ourselves  with  admiration ; 
for  in  this  we  prepare  our  spiritual  way  before 
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us.  It  is  something  great  indeed  to  admire 
humility  and  faith  and  love,  to  admire  good- 
ness anywhere,  truth  whenever  it  is  found, 
beauty  as  we  grow  able  to  discover  it.  This 
is  to  worship  God  ;  and  to  worship  God  is  to 
receive  him  and  to  prepare  our  souls  for  the 
day  when  we  shall  know  that  he  is  ours  and 
we  are  his. 

The  driving  storm-clouds  have  gone  by, 
the  last  canopy  is  rent  through ;  a  cloudless 
heaven  covers  our  world.  Earth  still  is  iron  ; 
the  sun  at  least,  if  not  the  sky,  is  fiery  brass. 
And  Jim  works  on,  waiting  patiently,  working 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Lord,  expecting  rain 
in  the  Lord's  time  that  he  has  so  truly  made 
to  be  his  own.  Surely,  if  I  must  do  less,  I 
can  do  something  after  his  manner ;  I  can 
worship  and  wait. 


XV 

Cui  Servire  Regnare  Est 

THE  politician  is  at  his  favourite  subject 
again.  '  Democracy,'  he  says,  4  is  not  an 
affair  of  mere  government,  or  even  of  a  certain 
kind  of  society  ;  it  is  the  principle  of  life 
itself.'  Yes,  I  say  to  myself,  here  is  the 
principle  of  life  ;  but  like  most  principles  it 
lies  deep  hidden  in  man,  and  comes  to  light 
by  slow  degrees  when  he  is  beginning  to  learn 
something  of  himself  as  more  than  a  mere 
earthly  man.  It  is  at  its  clearest  in  the  most 
exalted  of  his  religions,  the  most  exalted  and 
the  most  human  because  the  most  divine. 
There  all  men  need  every  man  and  every  man 
needs  all.  The  servant  is  first ;  the  lord,  to 
be  a  lord,  must  serve.  The  rich  man  frees 
himself  from  the  bondage  of  riches,  masters 
them  that  he  may  not  be  too  degraded  and  too 
poor  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Or, 
rather,  so  it  should  be  and  as  yet  is  not.  There- 
fore the  politician  can  say  (as  he  does)  that 
the  world  is  setting  a  pattern  for  the  Church. 
And  I  can  only  remind  him  once  more  that 
4  the  Church  '  is  but  ill-represented  by  a 
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section  cut  across  it  at  this  moment  or  any 
other,  or  even  by  its  whole  length  and  breadth 
along  the  course  of  history  thus  far.  You 
must  judge  it,  I  tell  him,  by  its  confessed  ideal 
and  by  the  one  realization  of  that  ideal  which 
it  acknowledges  ;  that  is,  by  what  it  ought  to 
be  according  to  its  finest,  richest  vision  of 
what  really  is.  And  this  because  men  are 
men  and  their  earth  gives  them  only  a  first 
foothold  in  the  life  that  has  no  end.  Indeed 
they  are  so  busy  making  good  the  hold  of 
their  feet  that,  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it, 
they  pay  uncommon  little  heed  to  anything 
else.  So,  say  I,  be  patient  and  judge  not ; 
because  the  wise  man  never  judges  of  un- 
finished work,  not  even  when  it  is  the  biggest 
in  the  world  and  a  very  playground  for  the 
fool. 

It  takes  a  wise  man,  I  suppose,  to  discover 
for  himself  the  ingrained  democracy  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  Christian  Church  ; 
because  a  supreme  God  and  a  hierarchy  of 
men,  a  glorified  army  of  martyrs,  ennobled 
saints  and  prophets,  each  singled  out  and  set 
on  high,  preclude  the  dead  level  of  the  dema- 
gogue and  tempt  the  fool  to  folly.  Neverthe- 
less that  democracy  is  there,  in  saecula  saecu- 
lorum,  for  him  who  has  eyes  to  see. 

The  wise  man  learns  his  lesson  bit  by  bit, 
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and  it  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  lesson 
spoken  in  plain  human  words  of  '  spirit  and 
life  '  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  '  /  am 
among  you  as  he  that  serveth'  There  really  is 
no  greatness  among  us  except  in  our  servants, 
of  whom  God  himself  is  chief.  The  rest  is 
leather  and  prunella.  And  this  the  wise  man 
finds,  as  wisdom  grows  in  him  and  he  in 
wisdom. 

The  politician,  I  perceive,  is  on  the  road  of 
wisdom,  as  to  the  world.  But  he  has  some- 
thing new  to  learn  about  the  Church,  which 
the  Church,  in  a  good  time  to  come,  may  learn 
to  teach  him.  Meanwhile  '  let  patience  have 
her  perfect  work  ' ;  we  can  afford  to  wait— 
Spiritus  Domini  replevit  orbem  terrarum. 

My  garden  is  transformed.  It  is  July, 
and  we  have  had  a  little  rain.  I  think  of 
the  power  needed  to  bring  forth  a  stretch  of 
Shirley  poppies,  where  lately  was  dry  earth, 
pricked  here  and  there  with  green.  But 
for  that  matter  one  dandelion  seed  contains 
enough  of  parable  to  last  a  life-time  of  re- 
flexion for  me,  for  the  scientific  man,  for  the 
philosopher,  even  for  the  friends  of  God  and 
the  greatest  of  his  prophets.  Enough,  I  said  ; 
but  that  is  more  than  is  needed  for  these 
latter,  who  habitually  '  see  the  world  in  a 
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grain  of  sand,'  and  live  '  eternity  in  an  hour.' 
Only  dullards  like  those  others  (of  whom  I  am 
one)  require  a  stretch  of  poppies  or  a  dandelion 
seed.  And  some  men,  wonderful  to  say,  may 
need  a  world  ;  perhaps  more  worlds  than  this. 
Imagination  reels.  Once  you  begin  to 
share  the  democratic  mind  whereby  all  values 
are  4  transvaluated '  into  a  spiritual  cur- 
rency that  is  no  legal  tender  here  and  now, 
you  thank  God  for  small  beginnings.  There 
are  tales  told  concerning  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim  with  faces  veiled  before  an  intoler- 
able glory  of  existence  ;  there  are  others  tell- 
ing of  enormous  suns  speeding  now  through 
the  stellar  universe  at  a  rate  which  defies  all 
the  power  of  all  the  suns  even  to  keep  them  in 
an  orbit ;  and  within  the  intimate  soul  of 
every  one  of  us  there  are  mysteries  which 
send  us  back  shuddering,  marvelling,  hoping 
though  with  fear,  back  as  from  the  brink  of 
some  gulf  of  being  far  beyond  all  we  know 
and  dare  to  trust.  And  these  make  us  grate- 
ful for  the  dandelion  seed  and  the  grain  of 
sand.  We  are  not  at  home  as  yet  with  those 
intolerable  wonders  where  spirit  is  the  only 
holding  ground.  But,  again,  we  know  not  what 
we  shall  be ;  and  it  is  well  perhaps  to  begin 
4  transvaluating '  here,  where  there  are  small 
beginnings  fitted  to  small  folk.  If  it  were  not 
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so  how  should  we  learn  to  pass  beyond  our 
tyrannous  selves  into  the  great  fellowship  of 
service,  the  democracy  of  God,  the  whole  in 
which  we,  too,  are  little  parts,  serving  his 
servants  ? 


XVI 
A  Rending  of  the  Veil 

YESTERDAY  my  musical  education  was  begun. 
It  is  late,  and  I  am  glad  it  was  put  off  no 
longer,  was  not  left  until  the  fashion  that  pre- 
vails beyond  (or  is  it  within  ?)  this  earth  must 
be  the  only  one  for  me.  I  am  glad  to  discover 
something  of  it  now,  though  I  have  an  earthly 
mind  unskilled  to  fortify  my  ears  and  soul 
with  the  knowledge  that  is  due  tribute  to  so 
high  an  art.  My  teacher  is  an  artist,  delicate 
and  discriminating.  Indeed  I  defy  anyone 
less  accomplished  to  make  headway  against 
my  difficulties.  For  it  seems  that  only  in  a 
presentation  such  as  hers,  embodying  in 
fluency  and  fitness  the  musician's  soul,  can  I 
detect  that  soul  at  work.  Yesterday  I  found 
not  only  the  soul  of  the  interpreter  but  the 
composer's.  And  the  process  of  my  educa- 
tion thus  far  has  for  me  an  interest  that  is 
more  than  fugitive. 

I  did  not  begin  at  the  beginning ;    I  was 
plunged  headlong  into  Debussy.      His  Dan- 
senses  de   Delphes  came  first,   and  at  once 
swept  me  away  into  a  rhythmic  ecstasy  of 
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swaying  figures,  mist-enshrouded,  grey-green, 
gold-streaked,  here  and  there  lurid  in  the 
flickering  of  torch -light.  Then  I  was  taken 
through  the  Jardins  sous  la  pluie,  and  breathed 
easily  again.  But  both  rain  and  gardens  were 
artificial,  though  of  an  artifice  lovely  and 
beguiling,  apt  to  deceive  those  who  will  to 
be  deceived.  And  I  saw  that  I  was  in  presence 
of  a  painter ;  saw  Debussy  the  magician 
painting  with  notes  instead  of  colours,  and 
on  a  moving  scheme  of  time  instead  of  a  flat 
canvas  set  in  space.  But  then  came  Bach 
(without  whom  it  seems  no  Debussy  could 
have  come  to  musical  birth),  and  I  learnt  to 
distinguish  a  creation  to  which  the  artist  has 
imparted  life,  from  one,  however  enchanting 
(and  indeed  enchanted),  in  which  a  master, 
endowing  his  theme  with  the  beauty  of  in- 
tricate and  complex  poetic  movement,  of  a 
lyric  declamation  of  his  poet's  soul,  would 
persuade  us  that  we  need  no  more.  I  learnt 
something  else.  It  is  obvious  to  me  now  that 
music  is  indeed  the  widest  of  the  arts.  Why, 
after  all,  should  a  man  not  paint  in  it  as  well 
as  sing  ?  That  is,  why  should  he  not  be  sym- 
bolically descriptive,  impressionist,  in  this  con- 
ventional medium  which  he  has  chosen  for 
his  own  ?  why  should  he  not  do  something 
of  the  painter's  work  by  means  of  mosaic 
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pieces,  pigments,  if  you  like,  chosen  at 
his  will  from  the  continuity  of  sound  ?  He 
need  not  be  imitative  ;  the  Reflet  dans  Veau 
has  no  likeness  to  the  Battle  of  Prague,  if  only 
because  Debussy  is  there,  as  well  as  the  image 
the  water  and  the  wind.  Nevertheless  even 
I  return  to  Bach  as  to  an  untouched  sublimity 
of  great  music,  the  triumph  of  a  supreme 
artist's  mind  as  well  as  soul ;  and  thank  God 
for  it. 

But  above  all  I  thank  God  for  the  hidden 
wealth  that  a  man  may  never  in  this  life  find 
in  himself,  for  treasures  locked  within  him.  I 
might  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  without 
receiving  my  first  lesson  in  music  ;  and  there 
are  men  and  women  of  my  own  acquaintance, 
each  of  whom  will  die  without  knowing  that 
there  is  in  him  or  her  the  ability  to  sit  here, 
looking  out  upon  the  forest,  and  find  delight. 
Perhaps  in  us  all  unimaginable  wonders  lie 
hidden,  waiting  their  hour.  There  are  they 
who  once  in  their  lives  have  awaked  from 
sleep  or  reverie  to  write  a  poem  foreign  to 
themselves,  beyond  themselves  as  they  know 
themselves.  There  are  others  who  once, 
twice  may  be,  have  seen  or  heard  that  which 
it  is  not  lawful  to  utter,  even  if  they  could 
find  utterance  for  it ;  or  for  whom  an  unique 
flash  of  insight  has  for  ever  changed  the  look 
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of  all  the  world.  Some  of  us,  perhaps,  might 
have  been  Calculating  Boys  but  for  a  little 
hitch  in  the  machinery  of  transmission.  How 
far  do  we  really  extend  ?  What  are  we  ? 
Unfinished,  that  is  plain ;  full  of  power  and 
possibility  unrecognized,  perhaps  quite  use- 
less, here.  Shall  we  discover  in  the  next 
stage  of  our  life  capacities  well  befitting  it, 
that  would  be  as  worthless  on  this  earth  as 
wings  to  the  larva  of  the  dragon-fly  ?  Or  will 
the  great  age  of  mechanical  triumph,  still  to 
come,  when  men  will  rule  instead  of  serve 
machines,  and  the  needs  of  bodily  existence 
will  be  met  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  they 
now  wrench  from  us,  let  loose  a  flood  of  human 
faculty  cramped  now  in  bondage  to  mere 
food  and  clothes  and  housing  ? 

It  is  absurd  to  look  upon  any  man  as  only 
what  he  seems  or  thinks  he  is.  If  there  is  for 
the  true  seer  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand,  what 
do  you  suppose  there  is  in  every  man  for  God, 
and  therefore  ultimately,  for  the  man  himself, 
if  he  will  heed  God  and  work  with  him  ?  It 
is  just  as  absurd  to  think  that  even  God  and 
man  working  together  can  -finish  any  man, 
either  here  or  in  a  thousand  worlds.  Out  of 
the  depths,  the  infinite  depths,  the  life  comes 
which  can  now  say  to  itself  and  God  the  words 
of  mystery  I  and  Thou.  Upward  to  the 
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heights,  the  eternal  heights,  always  above,  it 
passes — still  /  and  Thou,  I  who  am  Thine, 
Thou  who  art  infinitely  and  eternally  Mine. 

There  is  no  end  and  no  beginning  for  that 
ineffable  life  which  has  become  mine  and  me  ; 
I,  in  my  small  measure,  share  the  riches  of 
immensity.  No  wonder  that  an  artist  is  able 
to  unlock  in  me  a  treasure-house  of  which  I 
was  owner  unawares.  After  all,  this  is  the 
artist's  business,  as  well  as  that  expression  of 
himself  for  which  he  strives,  and  his  rendering 
for  us  of  reality  and  God  in  terms  of  certain 
powers  of  a  man.  He  has  a  world's  work  in 
making  straight  the  way  of  self-expression 
for  less  gifted  men. 
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SELF-EXPRESSION — how  can  I  distinguish  one 
kind  from  another,  the  thing  it  is  good  to  seek 
from  the  thing  that  brings  death  and  destruc- 
tion ?  The  philosopher,  to  whom  I  put  this 
question,  answered  after  his  laconic  manner 
in  one  word,  c  Disinterestedness  ' ;  but  after- 
wards opened  out  on  the  subject  more  than 
is  his  wont.  '  Take  that  painter,'  he  said, 
4  who  has  been  sitting  over  there  for  the  last 
three  or  four  hours,  heedless  of  his  luncheon 
and  this  torrid  air.  You  know  what  he  is 
trying  to  do.  Whether  he  owns  to  it  or  not,  he 
wants  to  render  in  terms  of  beauty  the  mind 
and  feeling  that  are  purely  his  own,  that  express 
the  real  man  he  is,  affected  as  he  is  by  his  real 
world.  He  is  not  trying  to  edify  himself  or 
anybody  else,  or  to  imitate  beautiful  things, 
however  beautiful  they  are.  He  has  no  moral 
or  scientific  axe  to  grind  ;  if  he  had  he  would 
grind  it  on  the  particular  grindstone  that 
belongs  to  it.  And  his  way  is  the  only  way 
to  beauty.  Do  you  know  any  work  of  art 
that  has  survived  the  test  of  men  and  time, 
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and  was  painted,  modelled,  composed  or  sung, 
on  another  plan  ?  ' 

An  enduring  work  of  art,  and  a  good  man — 
are  those  necessarily  affairs  of  disinterested 
self-expression  ?  According  to  the  philosopher 
they  are.  And  I  gather  that  by  most  of  us 
disinterested  self-expression  is  little  found  and 
less  sought.  Hence  the  rarity,  I  may  pre- 
sume, of  immortal  works  of  art  and  good  men. 
As  to  knowledge  (I  mean  knowledge  of  reality, 
not  of  abstractions  from  it  or  schemes  cir- 
culating round  about  it) — this  is  at  least  as 
rare.  Indeed  it  is,  perhaps,  even  rarer  than 
the  immortal  work  of  art,  and  of  course,  Deo 
gratias,  it  is  entirely  overshadowed  by  the 
comparative  abundance  of  good  men.  Prac- 
tically the  important  matter  for  us,  the  philos- 
opher says,  is  that  we  should  judge  art  and 
knowledge  and  morals  each  in  its  own  terms 
and  according  to  its  own  end  and  aim.  I 
must  not  blame  the  artist  if  his  picture  has 
no  4  moral,'  and  does  not  '  correctly,'  that  is 
scientifically,  represent  a  landscape  or  a  human 
being  and  his  clothes  ;  but  is  only  a  shrine  for 
those  emotional  and  intellectual  powers  of 
himself  by  which  he  conveys  to  me  what  the 
landscape  or  the  man  is  to  him.  This  must 
be  enough  for  me,  and  indeed  enough  to  send 
me  away  thankful  and  rejoicing,  because  in 
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such  a  work  his  artist  soul  is  offered  disinter- 
estedly to  me  and  to  the  world.  In  making 
his  picture  he  has  had  no  side  glances,  no 
irrelevant  attempts  at  teaching  me  or  the 
world  our  proper  business  ;  he  has  made  us 
a  gift  of  his  life  and  of  the  vision  of  life  peculiar 
to  himself.  Here  is  his  contribution  to  the 
house  of  living  stones  wherein  men  learn  to 
worship  God  in  his  fullness,  God  who  is  truth, 
holiness,  and  beauty,  in  a  single  excellence 
beyond  the  vision  of  any  one  of  us,  but  to  be 
reflected  in  the  mirror  of  us  all. 

I  have  been  reading  a  book  on  education, 
in  which  the  author  tells  a  people  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  mechanical  and  intellectual 
efficiency,  and  accustomed  to  be  paid  by 
results  that  may  be  exchanged  for  coin,  that 
the  chief  business  of  the  educator  of  youth 
should  be  to  lead  it  on  towards  self-expression. 
This  man  is  aware,  it  seems,  of  the  value  of 
every  human  being,  of  the  need  of  all  the  rest 
for  him,  of  the  waste  and  folly  involved  in 
encouraging  him  to  give  them  any  gift  less 
than  that  of  his  true  self,  of  the  injury  done 
to  him  and  us  when  he  is  suppressed  or  forced 
into  a  mould.  I  wonder  how  much  of  what 
looks  like  sheer  wickedness  has  its  beginning 
in  this  waste  and  folly  ;  in  fact,  how  close 
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akin  are  sham  feelings,  mind,  and  morals, 
with  real  sin.  Certainly  it  appears  that 
children  who  are  encouraged  to  find  and  ex- 
press their  own  reality  often  show  a  simple 
goodness  not  far  removed  from  that  which, 
on  a  larger  scale,  is  sanctity.  I  take  it  that 
the  teaching  of  children  on  the  usual  plan 
makes  little  slaves  of  them  and  turns  them 
out  as  great  pretenders.  It  taints  them  with 
an  unconscious  and  ingrained  hypocrisy  of 
body,  soul  and  spirit,  and  makes  disinterested- 
ness seem  mere  folly.  So,  perhaps,  if  you  will 
but  change  your  plan  from  the  root  upwards 
you  will  find  your  children  changing  too. 

Go  back  to  the  real  artist,  and  examine  into 
the  difference  between  him  and  a  man  sedu- 
lously taught,  and  become  sedulously  anxious, 
to  imitate — even  if  his  imitation  be  of  beauti- 
ful things  or  of  their  best  interpreters.  Then 
think  of  the  child  beginning  to  learn  and 
exercise  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  that  of  the 
creative  evolution  of  a  man.  His  whole 
business  in  life  is  to  make  himself  a  worthy 
gift,  and  to  give  himself  to  his  fellow-men  and 
God.  But  if  you  teach  him  to  live  not  in  his 
own  way  but  in  that  of  somebody  else  ;  if 
you  stock  his  mind  with  ready-made  opinions 
and  the  formal  statements  of  other  men's 
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knowledge ;  if  you  provide  him  with  sham 
manners,  sham  morals,  sham  tastes ;  you 
encourage  him  to  think  his  business  finished. 
If  he  is  an  apt  pupil  and  well  endowed,  he 
leaves  your  hands  not  unlike  a  '  machine 
made  to  go  right,'  very  like  indeed  to  a 
painter  who  knows  everything  and  can  do 
anything  but  win  and  express  a  vision  really 
his. 

There  is  an  open  secret  in  the  practice  of 
the  arts,  of  the  art  of  beauty,  the  art  of  good- 
ness, the  art  of  knowing  reality  and  truth — 
finally,  and  above  all,  of  the  art  of  life.  Each 
demands  that  it  be  followed  disinterestedly, 
to  each  a  man  must  give  himself  freely  and 
with  open  hand.  Only  thus  will  he  attain 
self-expression  and  make  truth,  beauty,  holi- 
ness, eternal  and  spiritual  life,  his  own.  He 
must,  in  fact,  die  to  live ;  he  must  always 
seek  in  love  and  admiration  that  which  is 
beyond  himself  ;  then  he  will  both  find  and 
give  himself. 

As  to  education  on  these  lines,  and  the 
pursuit  of  self-expression  as  essential  to  the 
supreme  art  of  life,  is  it  only  for  Utopia  ? 
I  seem  to  have  left  out  of  consideration  a 
'  proper '  pride,  ambition,  and  acquisitive 
self-love.  It  is  true,  I  have  ;  and  these  will 
lift  up  their  heads  even  in  Utopia,  snakes 
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hidden  in  its  pleasant  fields,  neither  scotched 
nor  killed.  But  one  thing  is  not  left  out, 
although  I  have  said  nothing  about  it — the 
practical  usefulness  and  skill  of  children 
educated  on  these  Utopian  lines.  If  you 
encourage  the  child  in  self-expression,  if  the 
painter  succeeds  in  expressing  himself,  in- 
calculable powers  are  set  free  to  which  all 
great  art  bears  witness,  and  of  which  children 
will  give  you  plain  evidence  in  themselves. 

But  there  is  that  other  self-expression  in 
which  men  only  live  to  die  ;  one  attained  by 
seeking  it,  not  in  love  and  admiration  but  in 
greed  and  fear,  in  ambition,  pride,  or  by 
calculated  self -development  for  self's  sake. 
This  devil  may  put  on  an  angel's  mask.  And 
I  for  one  had  rather  preach  disinterested 
self-devotion  than  self-expression,  to  myself. 


XVIII 
The  Sure  Mercies  of  Death 

DROUGHT,  a  long  drought,  a  parched  and 
thirsty  land.  The  meadows  will  yield  no 
aftermath,  all  the  little  streams  and  the 
shallow  pools  are  dry,  the  ponds  are  sunk 
almost  to  their  mud.  Our  water-lilies  rear 
curling  leaves  and  shrunken  flowers  above 
the  surface  that  was  once  their  mirror,  and  is 
now  blurred  with  scum.  The  forest  world  is 
silent.  True,  it  is  late  July,  not  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds,  but  this  year  you  might 
almost  think  no  bird  would  ever  sing  again. 
Even  the  murmur  of  gnats  and  the  thin  voices 
of  the  grasshoppers  are  still.  But  the  rats 
move  in  the  twilight,  ghostly  battalions  seek- 
ing water  ;  and  when  rats  move  thus  things 
are  not  going  well,  although  much  less  ill  than 
in  the  old  days  when  plagues  would  follow, 
dread  scourges  overmastering  men. 

Adversity  has  come  to  us  ;  but  we  can  bear 
it.  And  instead  of  fleeing  before  some  threat 
of  coming  plague,  I  have  leisure  to  consider 
drought  as  it  will  be,  perhaps,  in  the  far-off 
years,  when  the  whole  round  earth  may  die 
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by  mere  loss  of  water.  My  old  scientific 
friend,  hardily,  but  not  without  complaint, 
enduring  a  shade  temperature  of  some  eighty- 
five  to  ninety  degrees  or  more,  writes  from 
London  and  directs  my  attention  to  Sahara 
and  the  moon,  and  to  scientific  reasons  (which 
I  am  entirely  unable  to  criticize)  for  believing 
that  Sahara  is  a  finger-post  showing  us  whither 
we  shall  go,  if  no  other  and  sharper  catastrophe 
intervene  to  bring  us  to  a  different  end.  He 
points  beyond  it  to  Mars,  half-way  or  three- 
quarters  between  us  and  the  waterless  moon. 
Everywhere,  he  says,  on  this  earth,  we  are 
slowly  and  surely  drying  up.  He  presumes, 
or  assumes,  that  science  may  delay  the  end 
by  extracting  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from 
rocks  and  compelling  them  to  unite ;  but 
this,  he  confesses,  must  be  no  more  than  a 
delay.  The  insatiable  thirst  of  interstellar 
space  will  suck  us  dry  at  last,  as  it  has  sucked 
the  moon  and  is  now  sucking  Mars.  (I  trans- 
late him  here  ;  he  speaks  another  language 
hard  to  understand  except  by  those  well  used 
to  it,  and  never  lively  enough  to  be  remem- 
bered.) Of  course  he  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
am  not  concerned  to  prove  him  so.  Whether 
this  planet  is  to  be  burnt  up  or  merely  desic- 
cated, whether  it  will  come  into  collision  with 
a  dark  star  or  only  accompany  another — as 
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its  frozen  satellite — through  space,  are  ends 
among  which  I  should  find  choice  difficult 
were  it  not  happily  impossible.  I  confess, 
however,  to  a  feeling  of  comfort  (in  the 
original  sense  of  that  altered  word)  grounded 
in  the  overwhelming  probability  of  some  end 
to  the  earthly  dwelling  of  mankind.  I  am 
strengthened  in  my  desire  to  '  transvaluate  ' 
the  values  of  a  world  thus  doomed. 

Truly,  if  it  were  reasonable  to  expect  an 
everlasting  habitation  for  the  race  of  man 
upon  this  earth,  and  a  constant  improvement 
in  both  him  and  his  dwelling-place,  I  might 
find  myself  beguiled.  It  is  evidently  possible 
(though  I  think  it  must  be  difficult)  to  forget 
the  corpses  strewn  by  the  wayside,  when  a 
conquering  army  sees  before  it  the  fruits  of 
its  victory.  But  if  those  fruits  are  to  be 
snatched  from  its  lips,  if  it  must  perish  like 
the  rest  and  leave  behind  no  trace  even  of 
its  final  victory,  to  what  good  have  been  its 
efforts,  its  endurance  and  its  gains  ?  The 
inevitable  end  of  earth  is  a  warning  against 
all  the  facile  confidence  which  would  set  men's 
glory  there. 

As  it  is,  we  are  far  now  from  an  earthly 

victory.     We.  who  in  some  sense  know  what 

we  are  doing,  are  an  army  of  dying  men,  brave 

or  fearful,  but  an  army  accompanied  by  a 
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host  of  ragamuffin  and  heedless  followers. 
And  if  at  last  we  should  come  to  victory, 
if  we  should  ever  sit  down  to  enjoy  the  feast 
of  our  triumph,  then,  even  then,  the  spectral 
picture  of  this  skeleton  earth  will  be  borne 
through  our  ranks,  still  preaching  its  inexor- 
able Memento  mori.  There  are  scientific 
dreams  of  the  conquest  of  natural  death,  of  a 
bodily  security  against  disease  or  wearing- 
out  ;  but  no  dreamer  dares  to  speak  of  an 
immortal  earth.  Our  hope  of  death  remains, 
with  the  splendour  of  the  promise  that  it 
gives. 

I  am  not  especially  afraid  of  a  planetary 
death  by  drying  up,  of  drought  carrying 
Sahara  round  the  globe,  uncovering  the 
ocean  beds,  making  broad-bosomed  rivers  into 
slender  threads  of  the  most  precious  substance 
in  the  world.  I  am  not  afraid  of  this,  even 
for  the  men  who  may  have  to  face  it  and 
subdue  it  to  the  purposes  of  their  true  life. 
After  all,  we  fight  death  every  day  and  are  all 
beaten,  for  the  nonce,  at  last ;  fight  it  in 
shapes,  too,  as  hard  to  bear  as  that.  And  in 
the  past  it  was  often  more  terrible  and  more 
shocking  still.  It  came  upon  men,  often,  at 
the  hands  of  their  fellows  armed  in  cruelty, 
as  we  rarely  see  it  now.  Once,  too,  it  had  for 
all  a  sting  which  now  need  never  touch  us  ; 
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once  the  grave  seemed  to  have  final  victory, 
not  we.  Death,  truly,  like  earth,  is  trans- 
muted before  the  eyes  of  ^those  that  see. 

There  is  no  sign  of  rain  ;  but  rain  will  come. 
The  streams  will  find  a  new  strength ;  the 
mirror  of  the  waters  will  shine  again,  the 
little  blades  of  grass  will  be  green.  It  is  an 
image  of  the  life  of  man.  But  it  is  a  faulty 
image,  for  in  men  there  is  a  manner  of  life 
that  may  at  least  seem  to  die  here  ;  that  may 
be  checked  or  even  killed,  while  the  life  of 
earth  around  and  in  them  grows  more  abund- 
ant and  more  safe. 


XIX 

Charity  is  Kind 

THE  day  before  yesterday  I  was  obliged  to  go 
to  London  by  train,  and,  as  usual,  my  fellow 
travellers  provided  me  with  a  dramatic  illus- 
tration of  the  right  way  and  the  wrong  way  in 
the  conduct  of  life.  At  Oxted  four  girls  were 
put  into  the  carriage  by  a  cheerful,  friendly 
nurse  from  the  Convalescent  Home.  They 
were  delightful ;  they  chattered  about  the 
kindness  of  '  Nurse  '  in  seeing  them  off,  the 
blessing  the  place  had  been  to  them,  the  sense 
and  goodness  of  '  Matron.'  They  had  made 
friends  among  themselves  and  were  loth  to 
part ;  but  parting  had  to  be  borne,  and  that 
soon,  in  fact  at  East  Croydon.  There  two  were 
torn  one  way,  and  two  left  to  go  the  other. 
While  the  train  stood  in  the  station  these  last 
tried  to  make  themselves  four,  by  leaning  out 
of  the  window  and  exchanging  torrents  of 
farewell  greetings,  hopes,  promises,  regrets. 
I  was  happy.  But  the  one  other  occupant  of 
the  carriage,  a  lady  (I  cordially  wish  that  she 
may  see  these  words)  called  upon  them  in  acid 
tones  to  come  away  from  the  window  and  sit 
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down,  as  they  were  keeping  out  the  air.  The 
air !  And  what,  I  asked  myself,  was  she 
keeping  out  from  her  soul.  They  sat  down, 
one  with  a  face  like  marble,  the  other  with  a 
look  as  of  a  little  child  slapped  in  its  little 
face. 

I  think  now,  sadly,  of  the  harm  that  wretched 
woman  has  done  herself  and  perhaps  those 
girls ;  but  it  is  only  the  ordinary  harm 
ordinary  men  and  women  do  every  day.  We 
may  call  it  selfish,  we  may  call  it  no  less  than 
sin.  At  this  moment  I  am  inclined  to  say 
that  it  is  the  strengthening  of  a  mistaken 
sense  of  values  ;  for  if  it  may  be  selfishness 
or  sin,  it  most  certainly  is  this.  The  wretched 
woman  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not  to  any 
purpose,  weigh  the  life  of  those  girls  and  the 
value  of  that  leave-taking  in  their  life,  against 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  the  day  was  hot, 
the  air  still,  and  they  were  lawlessly  leaning 
out  of  a  railway  carriage  window  while  she 
panted  on  the  other  side.  I  panted  too,  but 
what  of  that  ?  Both  she  and  I,  no  doubt, 
have  panted  willingly  enough  in  theatres,  in 
ball-rooms,  and  at  London  dinner-parties, 
without  being  much  the  worse  for  it. 

There  are  moments  when  such  expressions 
as  '  duty,'  '  rights,'  '  law,'  '  ought  to,' 
'  his  (or  her)  business,'  and  so  on,  seem  to 
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me  among  the  most  dangerous  in  human 
language.  He  '  has  no  business  to  do  '  this 
or  that ;  therefore,  in  order  to  teach  him  his 
business,  I  proceed  to  wreck  all  chance  of  any 
real  relation  between  him  and  me.  '  It  is  her 
duty,'  and  I  try  to  drive  her  duty  into  her 
as  with  a  hammer,  or  stick  it  on  her  as  though 
it  were  a  postage  stamp  and  she  the  parcel 
I,  forsooth,  directed.  And  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  stupid  woman  of  the 
railway  carriage  was  stupid  enough  to  justify 
her  own  conduct  in  this  way ;  perhaps, 
indeed,  she  may  even  have  plumed  herself 
upon  the  lesson  in  manners  and  consideration 
for  other  people  that  she  had  given  to  the 
girls. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  learn  how  to  teach,  for 
when  we  do  we  shall  be  less  ready  to  rush  in 
where  God's  angels  never  tread.  I  have  seen 
some  of  those  angels  at  work ;  and  where  I 
have  not  seen  the  angels  I  have  often  recog- 
nized the  work.  It  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  kinds,  done  in  a  way  that  only  angels 
know.  There  is,  for  example,  an  untiring 
patience,  a  tenderness  for  bruised  reeds,  a  care 
for  smoking  flax.  Angels — that  is,  the  friends 
of  God  who  are  his  messengers — do  not  look 
for  immediate  results  ;  they  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  any,  in  fact,  however  favourable, 
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that  do  not  spring  from  within  the  heart  of 
character,  that  are  anything  less  than  its 
faithful  witnesses,  its  freely  yielded  outcome. 
The  angels  know,  if  we  do  not,  that  the  most 
admirable  and  agreeable  results  are  nothing, 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,  if  they 
are  not  this.  So  they  labour  quietly,  working 
not  from  without  but  from  within  ;  and  before 
they  begin  to  labour  they  make  sure  of  a 
standing-ground  within,  for  unless  they  have 
that  they  know  they  must  be  powerless.  It 
is  the  same,  of  course,  with  God.  He  does 
not  write  his  commandments  as  dead  things 
upon  tables  of  stone,  or  score  them  across  the 
sky  ;  he  plants  them  alive  and  fruitful  in  the 
garden  of  our  human  hearts,  tends  them  with 
love,  waters  them  if  need  be  with  those  tears 
that  are  his  only  wrath.  And  it  is  because  he 
first  loves  us  that  he  has  access  to  our  hearts. 
Again,  again,  I  see  the  curse  of  our  worship 
oFefficiency.  To  get  things  done,  to  see  that 
other  people  do  them,  to  wrench  our  brothers' 
burdens  from  their  backs,  instead  of  shar- 
ing them  until  they  fall  of  themselves  ;  to  put 
the  world  right  by  force,  or  law,  or  words  of 
condemnation  ;  this  seems  to  some  of  us  our 
'  duty  '  in  the  world.  We  are  quite  wrong  : 
the  angels  know  best,  and  God  who  works  in 
every  angel.  Moreover,  it  is  not  possible  ;  we 
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waste  ourselves  in  vain.  And  then  we  see  one 
of  those  angels  eating  with  publicans  and 
sinners — eating,  mind  you,  keeping  whole  the 
bond  of  hospitality — and  patient  with  the 
patience  of  God.  If  we  will  but  make  strong 
the  bond  of  love,  if  we  will  but  learn  to  make 
and  keep  relations  of  love,  then  we  may  do 
angels'  work.  We  shall  never  do  it  by  any 
other  means.  As  a  society  only  at  its  begin- 
ning, we  must  of  course  make  general  laws 
and  see  that  they  are  generally  kept.  It  is  of 
our  corporate  humiliation  and  our  promise. 
But  as  man  with  man  another  law  holds  good, 
one  greater  than  all  laws — that  written  every- 
where upon  our  human  lives.  '  I  believe,' 
says  a  critic  of  art,  '  that  criticism  is  fruitful 
only  when  it  is  appreciative.'  This  may  be 
true  (I  am  sure,  indeed,  it  is)  of  pictures,  books, 
poems  and  music.  It  is  unmistakably  true  of 
all  men  and  women  and  children  everywhere. 
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Sic  Itur  ad  Astra 

THE  bow  of  hope  is  set  in  the  clouds.  A 
moment  ago  I  looked  up  and  saw  it,  faint 
indeed  but  as  eloquent  as  ever.  The  most 
brilliant  July  in  half  a  century  or  more  came 
yesterday  to  its  brilliant  end.  To-day  there 
are  clouds  ;  this  evening,  the  few  drops  of  rain 
that  have  painted  for  me,  over  against  the  sun, 
a  fairy  arch  spanning  the  eastern  sky.  Several 
thousand  Territorials,  I  hear,  are  camped  on 
the  forest ;  they  may  see,  if  they  look  up  as 
I  did,  several  thousand  rainbows  ;  yet  never 
a  one  of  theirs  is  mine.  Thousands  of  fairy 
arches,  each  with  its  own  place,  intercrossing, 
overlapping,  but  separate  from  all  the  rest, 
and  each  perfect  in  its  perfect  way.  Think 
of  the  spectacle  there  would  be  for  an  eye 
embracing  the  vision  of  all  those  eyes. 

But  the  really  interesting  thing  is  that  if  it 
were  possible  for  two  men's  eyes,  exactly  alike, 
to  occupy  the  same  points  in  space  at  the  same 
moment  in  time,  and  so  receive  the  same  rays 
of  light  in  the  same  physical  condition,  still- 
still — each  would  see  a  different  rainbow  ;  as 
every  man  who  passed  the  big  apple-tree  in 
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May  saw  a  tree  that  could  not  have  been 
another  man's.  This  is  of  the  impenetrability 
of  our  souls,  not  of  things  and  our  bodies. 
But  there  is  yet  more  to  wonder  at ;  for  if 
some  Joshua  should  by  a  miracle  make  sun 
and  air,  the  cloudy  background,  the  drops  of 
rain,  stand  still,  yet  my  rainbow  will  always 
change  with  change  in  me.  I,  in  the  marvel 
of  my  change,  am  greater  than  all  mere  things, 
and  should  overrule  such  miracles  if  such 
miracles  could  be.  Indeed  I  overrule  the 
more  astounding  wonders  of  myself.  Im- 
penetrable though  I  am,,  keeping  my  vision 
for  ever  as  my  own — keeping  my  soul,  too, 
and  everything  that  exists  there,  in  and  for 
me — yet  by  the  power  and  the  secret  mystery 
of  spirit  I  may  be  one  with  spirit  everywhere, 
penetrating  and  being  penetrated,  sharing 
and  being  shared.  No  man  can  see  through 
my  eyes,  but  all  with  whom  I  am  bound  in 
the  bonds  of  love  make  me  theirs  ;  sometimes, 
indeed  not  rarely,  make  even  my  vision,  as 
to  its  real  and  spiritual  meaning,  theirs.  By 
sense  I  am  certainly  alone,  by  intellect  I  may 
be  ;  by  spirit  and  the  spirit's  alchemy  of  love 
I  do  away  with  loneliness. 

We  have  invented  means  to  hide  our  lone- 
liness— common  language,  a  common  science, 
submission  to  common  laws  and  rules.     It  is 
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convenient ;  the  wheels  of  social  life  run  the 
more  easily.  But  life  itself  remains  what  it 
was  and  always  is  ;  and  men  of  the  same 
tongue  and  politics,  the  same  education  and 
pursuits,  the  same  class  and  even  family,  may 
be  as  far  apart  as  the  zenith  and  the  nadir. 
As  I  said  before,  civilization,  such  as  it  is, 
drugs  us,  or  tells  us  lies.  Yet  when  it  does, 
it  fails  of  its  real  purpose,  its  foreshadowing  of 
realities  to  come.  Men  pass  in  their  lives  from 
the  shadow  to  the  substance,  from  sign  to 
thing  signified,  more  readily  than  the  other 
way.  We  learn  of  the  world  from  its  separate 
grains  of  sand,  we  learn  of  eternity  through 
the  hours  of  earthly  time.  Perhaps  the  chief 
fault  of  civilization  lies  in  its  not  yet  being 
come  to  the  fullness  of  birth,  in  its  being  still 
only  in  germ.  There  is,  manifestly,  too  little 
freedom  in  it  now.  It  embodies  and  expresses 
much  of  our  greed,  much,  too,  of  our  fear, 
very  little  of  our  sacrifice,  our  power  and  our 
longing  to  share.  It  seeks  the  short  cut,  the 
ruthless,  reckless  way  towards  a. scheme  con- 
venient in  the  eyes  of  those  who  for  the 
moment  rule,  or  even  tyrannize.  And  it  sub- 
serves our  foolish  and  dividing  vanity,  our 
selfish  pride,  our  prejudices  of  place  and  caste. 
Language,  it  says,  is  given  us  to  hide  our 
thoughts.  Religion,  it  has  said,  is  as  valuable 
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as  the  police.  Once  it  was  aristocratic,  lately 
it  has  been  arranged  in  the  interests  of  the 
mibldle  classes.  It  has  spent  itself  in  war,  in 
the  mercantile  commerce  of  the  nations  ;  it 
has  favoured  luxury  and  been  content  with 
slaves  disguised  as  the  inevitable  horde  of 
workers  and  the  self-made  poor  ;  but  never 
yet  has  it  been  adapted  to  a  real  democracy 
and  the  impartial  service  of  the  common 
whole.  This,  surely,  is  the  next  stage,  and 
we  are  entering  on  it  by  way  of  a  political 
democracy.  Some  day  our  many  visions,  our 
various  needs,  our  endless  power  of  sharing 
life  and  all  its  treasures  and  good  things, 
will  find  better  expression  in  a  much  more 
civilized  state.  Then,  but  not  before,  shall 
the  great  mass  of  us  begin  to  know,  perhaps, 
something  of  what  civilization  really  means. 
It  will  only  be  a  beginning  ;  it  will  not  be  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth  ;  but  it  will 
be  a  much  clearer  sign  of  the  divine  thing 
signified  than  any  that  we  have  now. 

The  bow  of  hope  has  made  me  go  further 
than  I  thought  to  go ;  but  it  is  appropriate  still, 
undesignedly  appropriate.  There  is  a  rain- 
bow to  be  seen  now,  spanning  our  social  sky 
and  bringing  hope  to  thousands  who  might 
otherwise  despair. 
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The  Gates  of  Learning 

A  WIND  has  come  from  the  south,  a  wind  to 
which  for  this  long  time  we  have  been  strange. 
It  has  drawn  a  grey  pall  over  the  face  of  the 
sky,  shrouded  the  forest,  made  the  foliage, 
shrinking  daily  in  this  drought,  seem  almost 
dense  in  the  heavy  mist  it  brings. 

The  two  peacock  butterflies,  who  spend 
sunlit  days  on  the  honey-scented  violet 
Buddleia  beside  my  parlour  window,  have 
fled  before  the  gloom.  There  is  indeed  no 
sign  of  animal  or  insect  life  ;  and  the  gay  red 
roses  seem  a  flaunting  discord  in  the  colour 
scheme  to  which  we  have  been  subdued. 

Perhaps  the  rain  will  come  ;  but  I  am  of  a 
divided  mind  concerning  it,  because  this  is 
the  third  of  August,  and  the  day  after  to- 
morrow begins  that  glorious  week-end  which 
has  for  its  apogee  the  most  glorious  of  all  Bank 
Holidays  in  the  year.  Think  what  it  means 
to  have  that  week-end  spoilt,  and  above  all 
that  Monday  !  .  .  .  But  I  need  not  have  been 
perturbed  ;  the  wind  is  changing  as  I  write. 

Besides  ;  we  are  growing  less  dependent  on 
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the  weather  for  keeping  us  out  of  mischief— 
we  for  whom  Bank  Holidays  are  holidays 
indeed.  We  drink  less,  fight  and  quarrel  less, 
than  we  did.  And  some  among  us  are  learn- 
ing to  take  interest  in  things  that  were  sealed 
mysteries  not  many  years  ago.  I  have  just 
read  an  account  of  a  competition  set  going 
by  the  publishers  of  the  Home  University 
Library,  in  which  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  essays  on  the  books  it  contains.  One  of 
the  winners  is  an  agricultural  labourer  ;  his 
subject  was  the  French  Revolution.  Another 
is  a  clerk,  a  third  a  commercial  traveller,  who 
wrote  on  Shakespeare.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  what  the  judges  say  in  their  report : — 
'  We  have  been  greatly  surprised  by  the  high 
level  of  merit  reached  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  writers.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
none  is  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
many  are  under  twenty.  They  are  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  and  about  a  quarter  of  them 
are  women :  but  neither  the  difference  of 
class  nor  that  of  sex  corresponds  with  any 
general  difference  in  mental  capacity.  All 
these  young  people  show  a  full  grasp  of  their 
chosen  volume ;  and  many  give  evidence  of 
considerable  prior  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  real  critical  ability,  so  that  we  have  had 
no  little  difficulty  in  finally  deciding  upon 
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the  prize-winners.  .  .  .  The  essays  of  clerks, 
shop-assistants  and  artisans  are  particularly 
remarkable,  and  seem  to  us  to  constitute  a 
phenomenon  worthy  of  public  notice.  Evi- 
dently there  is  growing  up  a  generation  con- 
sisting, in  a  higher  degree  than  is  generally 
suspected,  of  young  men  and  women  of 
trained  intelligence,  warm  in  their  power  of 
appreciation,  and  touchingly  glad  to  have  the 
instruments  of  culture  brought  within  their 
reach,  yet  critical  and  independent  withal.  .  . .' 
I  was  talking  about  the  sevenpenny  novels, 
not  long  ago,  with  a  novelist  whose  judgement 
I  respect.  He  told  me  that  in  this  cheap  form 
novels  have  now  reached  a  new  reading  public, 
which  is  a  delight  to  authors.  They  receive 
letters  of  intelligent  and  critical  appreciation, 
written  by  men  who  do  not  know  one  author 
from  another  by  name,  but  who  feel  his  work 
and  the  mind  in  it.  They  evidently  wish  to 
enter  into  fellowship  with  him,  to  express 
their  own  mind  to  him,  to  do  for  him  in  their 
measure  what  he  has  done  for  them.  They 
really  care  about  his  work,  not  merely  as  it 
pleases  them,  but  as  he  means  it.  They  are 
fresh,  untrammelled ;  and  their  minds  are 
good  to  hear  of  and  to  know.  Now  we  have 
the  Home  University  Library  (and  no  doubt 
the  Cambridge  Manuals  and  the  invaluable 
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Everyman  books)  bringing  out  the  same  fact 
in  a  different  way. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised.  It  was 
bound  to  come.  Free  education  and  cheap 
literature  are  changing  the  face  of  our  people. 
After  all — hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  They  are  of 
the  same  race  as  we  who  have  more  or  less 
successfully  resisted  our  schools  and  univer- 
sities ;  their  schools,  may  be,  are  better  than 
ours,  and  many  of  the  scholars  are  far  less 
inclined  to  resistance.  Theirs  is  not  a  life 
in  which  holidays  can  be  made  at  a  man's 
will,  or  land  and  sea  crossed  for  a  whim.  Many 
among  them  find  reading  an  open  sesame  to 
wider  life,  and  books  the  master  key  to  a 
fairyland  of  the  real.  What  we  need  to 
clamour  for,  my  novelist  says,  is  better  means 
of  distribution.  Sevenpenny  novels  and 
shilling  treatises  should  be  sold  with  tea  and 
sugar,  even  with  beer.  Every  village  should 
have  its  literary  chances.  If  I  were  rich  I 
would  send  persuasive  commercial  travellers 
quartering  the  country  to  beguile  the  village 
grocers  with  my  wares.  If  I  were  young  I 
would,  I  hope  (and  if  I  could),  do  it  myself. 

While  I  wrote  this  the  August  Bank  Holiday 
escaped  one  peril.  The  wind  from  the  south 
has  gone,  taking  with  it  grey  mist  and  heavy 
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pall.  The  forest  is  clear  again,  but  not  too 
clear  ;  there  are  white  clouds,  light  and  grow- 
ing lighter,  drifting  from  the  west  across  a  sky 
blue  as  an  Italian  lake.  The  butterflies,  I 
know,  are  again  sucking  honey  ;  I  shall  see 
them  when  I  turn  to  look.  It  is  a  happy 
world,  though  thirsty  and  still  needing  rain. 
The  wind  from  the  south  depressed  it  for  an 
hour,  what  then  ?  And  if  it  is  depressed  once 
more,  what  then  ?  Still,  I  am  glad,  for  we 
must  not  expect  too  much  even  of  a  people 
among  whom  some  are  in  the  first  freshness  of 
learning  both  to  read  and  think.  I  am  myself 
well  acquainted  with  men  and  women  whom 
these  activities  bore,  as  they  would  cheerfully 
declare,  to  tears. 
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THE  Territorials  are  busy.  I  find  them  scout- 
ing behind  hedges  and  the  wayside  banks, 
scattered  over  bare  ground  flat  on  their  cheery 
faces,  riding  with  a  life-or-death  air  along  the 
lanes.  No  doubt  they  are  important  still, 
highly  important ;  but  both  as  symbol  and 
reality  they  fall  short  of  a  little  party  of  men 
who  met  the  other  day  in  an  office  over-seas, 
and  one  after  the  other  signed  sheets  of  parch- 
ment, while  the  American  Eagle  (in  gold) 
looked  on  from  the  top  of  an  inkstand,  backed 
by  the  national  flower,  the  Golden  Rod  ;  and 
the  American  people  fulfilled,  notwithstanding 
(or  in  consequence  of)  the  influence  of  all  this 
gold,  some  pregnant  part  of  their  mission  in 
the  world.  The  Territorials  are  only  new- 
made  workers  of  an  old-fashioned  machine 
that  has  been  of  late  directed  towards  keeping 
us  from  flying  at  each  other's  throats  ;  but 
this  treaty  between  England  and  the  States 
begins  a  new  relation  in  our  common  life, 
gives  the  first  strong  assurance  of  a  bond  of 
co-operation  growing  up  between  people  and 
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people,  which  may  some  day  turn  our  soldiers 
into  international  police,  guarding  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  world. 

It  is  something  to  be  forced  into  the  appear- 
ance of  love,  even  if  we  must  still  wait  for  its 
reality  till  we  disclose  the  divine  kingdom 
that  now  lies  hidden  in  the  promise  of  our 
souls.  We  are  compelled  towards  peace  by 
the  financial  dangers  of  war,  towards  national 
self-sacrifice  by  our  national  self-interest. 
War,  it  seems,  no  longer  pays  among  the 
nations  embraced  by  the  financial  comity. 
The  circulation  of  our  economic  life-blood 
runs  in  one  system  through  the  banks  and 
bourses  of  the  world  ;  there,  at  least,  we  are 
one  body. 

There  is  a  certain  ignominy  in  this.  And 
yet  I  remember  that  Jim's  predecessor,  roam- 
ing the  forest,  learnt  that  it  did  not  pay  to 
have  his  hand  against  every  man  ;  and  con- 
sequently made  a  way  for  the  visible  charity 
of  Jim  himself,  the  heavenly  child.  Shadow 
first,  then  substance ;  sign  that  shall  be 
followed,  often  longo  intervallo,  by  thing  signi- 
fied. Let  us  be  content ;  it  is  a  great  matter 
and  good,  to  be  compelled  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  Territorials'  bugle-calls  and  drums  are 
sounding  across  two  miles  of  forest.  They 
play  at  war,  play  with  vigour  and  very 
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seriously  ;  but  it  may  well  be  that  these  young 
men  will  never  live  to  see  a  European  war, 
possiblv  no  war  at  all,  of  any  magnitude.  I 
have  seen  several ;  but  the  great  ones  in 
Europe  were  fought  before  the  bankers  had 
organized  us  into  a  vulnerable  body,  before 
there  had  grown  up  a  general  and  powerful 
vested  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Those  diplomatists  who  signed  the  treaty 
between  England  and  the  States,  little  as 
many  of  us  may  believe  it,  mark,  in  their 
diplomatic  way,  the  set  of  a  new  current  in 
the  self-seeking  energies  of  mankind.  Inter- 
national jealousy,  upheavals  of  national  anger 
—what  are  these  but  evanescent  dangers  ? 
Behind  them,  deep  and  strong — and  calcul- 
able— is  the  primitive  hunger,  in  high  place 
as  our  international  finance  and  our  inter- 
national trade. 

Jim,  now,  is  not  restrained  from  cutting 
my  throat,  and  rifling  my  cottage  of  its 
treasures,  by  any  terror  of  the  law,  or  by  the 
truncheon  of  the  stout  policeman  who  some- 
times drags  himself  this  way.  His  self-interest 
is,  no  doubt,  involved,  but  it  is  not  self- 
interest  that  rules  him.  It  is  love,  although, 
serving  as  he  does  in  freedom,  he  is  un- 
conscious of  the  divine  mastery. 
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Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

said  Berkeley,  as  he  considered  '  The  Prospect 
of  Planting  Arts  and  Learning  in  America.' 
Yes,  westward ;  not  only  by  the  compass  but 
in  the  life  of  man,  where  the  setting  of  an 
earthly  sun  heralds  the  dawning  of  sublimer 
light.  It  is  a  drama,  as  Berkeley  saw — the 
play  of  this  visible  shadow  cast  before  by  a 
hidden  and  all-gathering  substance; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  ; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

Time,  the  enduring  time  of  a  life  that  grows 
and  can  win  treasures  of  the  spirit's  search, 
not  the  time  of  clocks  and  sun  and  moon — 
this  time  alone  bears  noble  offspring  and  en- 
shrines the  substance  that,  in  our  play  of 
interest,  we  foreshadow.  We  of  the  peoples 
allow  statesmen  to  arrange  and  sign  our 
treaties  because  we  must,  because  hunger  in 
all  its  complications  drives  us  ;  but  behind 
those  deeds  of  ours  the  spirit  of  love  stands 
ready  to  enter  through  the  gate  we  have  all 
unawares  set  wide.  So  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning when  man,  for  good  cause  of  self,  ceased 
to  snatch  from  man  ;  when  family  and  tribe 
found  profit  in  their  mutual  service  for  im- 
mediate gain,  and  in  response  to  a  hunger 
never  filled.  Hunger  is  the  forerunner  without 
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whom  love  cannot  enter  in,  since  he  can  never 
force  his  way.  Hunger  will  be  obeyed  ;  love 
asks  to  be  freely  welcomed,  must  be  freely 
given,  taken  and  received.  And  as  we  learn 
freedom  through  the  necessity  of  things,  so 
at  last  we  learn  love  by  help  of  hunger,  ex- 
pressed in  strange  fashions  and  known  under 
disguising  names. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  great  men  among  us 
who  take  advantage  of  our  hunger  to  in- 
sinuate love.  There  is  many  a  statesman  far 
less  blind  than  we,  and  far  too  wise  to  tell  us 
what  he  sees. 
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I  HAVE  been  remembering  and  considering 
Erewhon,  that  land  of  translated  values, 
where  to  forge  or  steal  was  an  illness  and  to 
have  measles  was  a  crime.  Here,  of  course, 
we  esteem  things,  and  our  property  in  things, 
not  only  above  health  but  above  happiness, 
far  above  that  bliss  which  makes  the  health 
of  souls,  The  angels  may  well  be  said  to 
weep  over  our  disconcerting  ways  ;  certainly 
those  whom  we  know  among  us,  as  the  friends 
of  God,  sometimes  weep,  although  sometimes, 
too,  they  smile.  Even  you  and  I  smile  over 
the  child  who  adores  a  ninepin  dressed  in  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  give  our  souls  leave 
to  weep  over  the  one  that  hoards  away  its 
toys.  For  the  ninepin,  we  know,  is  idealized, 
stands  for  the  eternal  verities,  is  alive  and 
worshipped  as  alive,  the  centre  of  devotion 
in  self-giving  to  that  which  is  counted  able 
to  receive.  But  the  hoarded  toys  mean 
greed.  This,  somehow,  we  know,  deep  within 
our  souls. 

It  is  the  same  always  and  everywhere,  but 
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that  we  rarely  know.  Adore  your  toys  as 
much  as  you  will,  but  never  hoard  them— 
then  you  may  become  the  heavenly  child, 
and  soon  the  friend  of  God.  When  your 
ideal  grows  beyond  your  ninepins  you  will 
share  them  and  yourself  within  its  widening 
circle,  and  yourself  grow  to  its  demands. 
But  for  the  most  part  we  are  slaves  to  the  moth 
and  rust  which  are  for  ever  trying  to  emanci- 
pate us  from  our  bondage  to  things.  There 
they  are,  destroying  before  our  eyes  the 
treasures  that  pass  away,  pointing  to  those 
other  treasures  life  itself  proffers  and  will 
keep  safe  for  us  without  our  guarding.  Yet 
we  spend  our  days  and  strength  in  fighting 
against  moth  and  rust,  in  guarding  perishable 
treasures  that,  just  because  we  hoard  them, 
have  become  our  perishing  Gods.  True, 
those  of  us  who  are  most  encumbered  with 
such  toys  hire  other  people  to  be  watchers  for 
us,  keep  men  and  women  busy  day  after  day 
in  our  houses  and  on  our  estates,  doing  no 
more  than  combat  moth  and  rust.  But  it 
is  plain  that  thereby  we  do  not  escape  our 
folly  or  its  consequences.  The  professor  of 
economics  (who  was  good  enough  to  unbend 
in  ordinary  speech  with  me  a  day  or  two 
ago)  is  clear  on  this,  and  points,  with  a 
finger  writing  a  plain  message  on  our  social 
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walls,  to  the  result  of  wasting  human  energy 
in  these  affairs. 

Well,  well,  I  know  nothing  of  such  high 
scientific  matters  as  those  my  friend  pro- 
fesses. Only  this  I  know,  and  with  contri- 
tion, that  if  I  had  fewer  corruptible  treasures 
I  might  have  set  up  the  Meadows  family  in 
that  farm  hi  Canada  they  would  have  run  so 
well.  I  might  even  have  hindered  the  post- 
man's daughter  (who  has  a  rare  musical  gift 
and  is  a  pretty  lass  besides)  from  taking  up 
her  incongruous  occupation  as  fourth  house- 
maid at  the  week-end  cottage  where  Lady 
Wolf  is  entertaining  parties  of  Sir  Nathan's 
useful  friends.  Moreover,  I  am  well  aware 
that  if  I  had  more  of  these  corruptible 
treasures,  not  less,  I  might  be  as  deeply  en- 
tangled in  financial  enterprises  and  my  own 
investments  as  Sir  Nathan  is  in  his  ;  or  as 
much  engaged  in  looking  after  housemaids  as 
both  he  and  Lady  Wolf  are,  vicariously  at 
least.  (I  am  given  to  understand  that  the 
best  housekeepers  money  can  buy  do  not  now 
set  free  from  care  those  who  have  rarities  and 
curious  furniture  at  heart.  Not  only  are 
there  clumsy  maids  to  be  reckoned  with,  but 
the  London  burglar,  driven  by  the  low  price 
of  silver  to  ransack  collections  stored  in 
country  seats.)  It  is  a  weary  world,  not 
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happy — as  I  thought  it  when  the  wind  changed 
only  the  other  day.  How  can  it  allow  those 
rich,  who  may  at  best  but  '  hardly  '  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  time  enough  to 
amass  treasure  that  does  not  corrupt  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  they  can  give  attention  to  the 
divine  spark  hidden  in  themselves,  while 
their  encumbered  lives  conceal  it  ?  They 
have  no  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  spirit  that 
is  never  given  as  the  world  gives  ;  they  pass, 
unheeding,  by  treasures  of  mind  and  heart 
and  soul  that  need  no  such  weariful  care  as 
theirs.  For,  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  admiration 
and  love  work  together  with  disinterestedness, 
and  with  the  humility  that  esteems  things  as 
they  really  are.  And  of  these  matters  they 
know  nothing — or  so  it  seems. 

The  philosopher,  having  finished  his  break- 
fast under  a  tree,  walked  across  the  lawn  sub 
Jove  calido,  and  interrupted  me  just  now  to 
tell  me  of  a  waking  vision  he  had  last  night. 
'  I  found  myself,'  he  said,  '  in  a  hill  country, 
blue  as  the  Jamaica  hills,  sunlit,  beautiful, 
stretching  upward  to  the  place  of  stars.  But 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women,  straining  and  struggling  ahead  of  me 
along  a  zig-zag  road ;  and  coming  towards  me 
as  far  as  I  could  see  below  Their  faces  were 
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distorted  by  a  harrowing  anxiety  of  soul ;  and 
each  man's  anxiety  was  for  himself,  it  seemed, 
alone,  except  here  and  there  where  groups  of 
men  or  family  parties  were  forcing  a  passage 
through  the  rest.  No  one  seemed  to  notice 
the  loveliness  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  or 
the  far-away  loveliness  beyond.  I  thought  for 
some  time  that  I  was  the  only  spectator ;  but 
suddenly  I  noticed,  sitting  by  the  wayside,  a 
little  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  at  an  angle 
of  the  zig-zag,  an  old,  old  woman.  She  sat 
quite  still,  her  face  illuminated — I  mean, 
lighted  from  within  as  though  it  were  an 
alabaster  lamp.  Her  eyes  looked  into  the 
farthest  distance,  and  yet  they  dwelt  piti- 
fully on  the  jostling  crowd  close  by.  ''  What 
are  you  doing  there  ?  "  I  said.  "  I  am  wait- 
ing," she  answered,  in  a  voice  that  came  from 
the  heights  above  us  all,  "for  the  coming  of 
the  patience  of  God." 

The  philosopher  alarms  me  sometimes. 
How  could  he  know  what  I  had  been  thinking  ? 
Or  rather,  since  he  did  not  know,  how  was  it 
that  not  for  the  first  time,  nor,  I  hope  and 
pray,  for  the  last,  the  fountain  of  truth  within 
him  overflowed  just  when  my  parched,  weary, 
and  always  impatient  soul  was  most  in  need  ? 
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BANK  Holiday  has  come  and  nearly  gone, 
4  roking  hot,'  as  they  say  in  Sussex,  but 
tempered  by  a  gallant  little  south-west 
breeze.  The  bugles  of  the  Territorials  alone 
have  crossed  our  silence,  the  bugles  and 
the  whispering  breeze.  The  philosopher  is 
away,  seeing  others  of  his  many  friends  ;  the 
painter  has  been  busy  after  his  fashion, 
which,  although  it  is  in  this  world,  is  certainly 
not  of  it.  I  have  had  a  quiet  day,  broken 
only  by  our  quiet  meals ;  but  my  thoughts 
have  been  in  noisy  crowded  trains,  and  on 
beaches  where  gaily  decorated  young  men 
are 

Strolling  beneath  the  so-called  Panama, 
Beside  the  so-called  sea. 

(I  am  not  sure  that  I  quote  correctly,  but 
'twill  serve.) 

The  lives  of  these  young  men  and  of  the 
equally  decorated  young  women  who  accom- 
pany them  are  a  sealed  book  to  me,  and  I 
regret  it.     Theoretically,  speculatively,  I  con- 
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sider  them  ;  but  as  to  real  sympathetic  under- 
standing they  might  be  passing  callers  from 
another  planet.  Is  it  only  because  I  have 
never  been  house-fellow,  work-fellow  and 
play-fellow  with  them  ?  I  hope  so,  indeed  I 
think  so.  For  whenever  I  have  worked  and 
played  and  shared  a  roof  with  men  of  another 
class,  I  have  found  them  of  my  own  warm 
flesh  and  blood.  Is  it  possible  that  when  all 
houses  are,  or  easily  may  be,  cleaner  even  than 
mine  ;  when  we  all  wash  both  much  and  often 
and  have  fresh  clothes  at  our  command  ;  when 
the  schools  have  made  us  of  one  language  and 
the  legislators  have  done  what  they  can  to 
enable  us  to  live  as  the  brothers  that  we  are ; 
I  shall  come  to  understand  those  wonderful 
young  things  ?  The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  am 
old  and  cannot  last  long  enough  to  see  such 
potent  changes  carried  out.  Yet  I  am  glad  to 
know  already  of  the  falling  of  some  barriers ; 
glad  to  be  a  looker-on  at  the  civilizing  pro- 
cess ;  glad,  most  glad,  that  I  approve  it.  For 
I  am  in  poor  case  if  I  do  not ;  if  I  have  to 
wait  for  the  next  world  to  learn  my  lesson 
from  the  common  life  of  this.  Con  agua 
pasada  no  muele  molino,  the  Spaniards  say — 
With  water  that  has  run  by  no  mill  shall 
grind  you  corn.  Life  slips  past  us,  power  that 
should  grind  the  corn  we  sorely  need ;  and 
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even  if  we  may  have  it  ground  for  us  else- 
where, still  we  lose  something,  I  take  it,  with 
the  loss  that  we  have  suffered  here,  the  lost 
life  we  never  cared  to  use. 

When  I  think  of  this  I  tremble,  and  throw 
myself  upon  the  unfathomable  resources  of 
God.  For  we  are  a  frivolous  and  spend- 
thrift people,  letting  our  mills  stand  idle 
while  the  water  slips  away  down  stream, 
the  irrevocable  water  that  would  have  given 
us  bread. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  ever  without  our  op- 
portunities ;  the  mill-stream  never  fails,  the 
spirit  of  life  cries  aloud  its  messages — we  are 
idle  and  we  are  deaf.  For,  be  it  remembered, 
we  are  no  less  idle  because  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  business,  and  no  less  deaf  because  we 
listen  eagerly  to  a  thousand  chattering  voices. 
Again,  it  is  our  sense  of  values  and  proportion 
that  is  wrong  ;  our  devotion  to  self-interest, 
our  ignoring  of  the  true  significance  of  the 
place  we  have  among  the  rest.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  practical  interpretation  of 
great  words  that  is  now  current  among  us. 
Justice  is  not  c  love  with  eyes,'  it  is  the 
administration  of  punishments  of  the  law 
and  the  protection  of  those  who  keep  the 
law  ;  charity  is  giving  to  deserving  objects 
such  attention,  time,  and  money  as  we  can 
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comfortably  spare ;  faith  is  accepting  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant as  the  case  may  be.  Of  hope  we  know 
nothing ;  we  prefer  an  easy  certainty,  and, 
where  this  in  the  nature  of  things  evades 
us,  we  shut  our  eyes  and  refuse  to  be  per- 
turbed. We  will  not  hear  the  voice  that 
cries  in  our  streets,  the  voice  of  a  wisdom 
that  is  not  of  this  world  where  we  are  so 
easily  at  home. 

But  again  I  remember  the  philosopher's 
dream  ;  and  not  only  God's  patience  but  his 
infinite  resource.  He  may  find  a  way  to  teach 
us  true  justice  and  even  charity.  He  may 
show  us  faith  moving  mountains,  proving 
things  unseen,  establishing  those  only  hoped 
for,  and  that  by  few.  But  of  this  I  am  sure, 
nothing  of  his  good  work  will  come  about 
unless  we  ourselves  work  with  him,  cease  to 
be  idle,  learn  both  to  listen  for  strange 
sounds,  and  to  hear  a  voice  that  now  we  will 
not  hear.  It  is  not  he  that  will  force  open 
ears  and  hearts,  or  compel  men  to  the 
work  of  their  salvation. 

I  read  this  to  the  painter  when  darkness 
had  closed  in.  '  Salvation,'  he  mused,  '  yes, 
a  strong  word,  but  not  too  strong.  Damna- 
tion, now,  is  nothing  but  shutting  myself 
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within  myself  ;  and  if  you  don't  go  on  open- 
ing wider  and  wider,  you  must  shut  up.  You 
can  no  more  stop  than  you  can  finish,  if  you're 
alive  at  all.' 

4  That,'  I  said,  '  is  exactly  what  I  mean.' 
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Under  the  Stars 

THE  days  of  ninety  in  the  shade  are  here 
again — a  hundred  yesterday  at  Greenwich — 
and  we  sleep  a  la  belle  ttoile,  '  curtained  with 
star-inwoven  tapestries.'  The  oaks  pepper 
us  all  night  with  their  small-shot  of  tiny  leaf- 
galls,  but  gently  and,  it  seems,  more  by  way 
of  greeting  than  offence,  so  friendly  in  these 
summer  nights  is  the  spirit  of  the  woods.  In 
the  morning  early  we  awake  and  luxuriously 
taste  the  dawn,  inhale  a  dewy  fragrance  which 
passes  with  the  uprising  of  the  sun.  For  the 
sun,  this  year,  has  a  southern  fierceness  ;  we 
have  learnt  to  dread  its  power,  and  to  prize 
those  moments  that  keep  a  memory  of  night, 
some  trace  of  consolation  lingering  a  little 
while. 

Only  in  the  country,  now,  and  especially 
for  those  who  sleep  in  the  open  or  among  the 
trees,  does  night  bring  consolation.  In  towns 
the  pavements  and  the  houses  store  up  the 
heat  of  day  and  make  the  long  hours  breath- 
less. In  the  slums  the  plagues  of  Egypt  are 
let  loose,  But  here,  under  stars  paling  in  the 
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glories  of  a  harvest  moon,  there  is  peace  for 
those  who  have  ensued  it,  as  our  fathers  said, 
— that  is,  have  followed  after  it  with  con- 
stancy. Even  here,  under  the  stars,  I  see 
that  peace  is  no  other  than  a  quality  of  soul 
hard  to  be  won,  a  spirit  given  and  received. 
It  will  brood,  I  know,  over  some  men  when 
they  are  bound  to  a  stake  of  death,  or  stretched 
upon  some  agonizing  rack  ;  yet  for  others,  not 
all  the  power  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
can  bring  even  a  passing  shadow  from  its 
wings.  But  peace  broods  here  ;  and  we  are 
thankful,  following  after  it  as  best  we  may 
and  dare.  We  have  had  time  and  chance  to 
find  out  that,  like  all  real  joys  of  soul,  it  is 
not  to  be  won  by  direct  pursuit.  If  I  set  out 
to  be  happy  I  miss  my  aim  ;  if,  following  after 
peace,  I  snatch  at  it  in  order  to  be  peaceful, 
it  slips  through  my  fingers  and  is  out  of  sight. 
Ensue  it,  all  men  must  or  should,  but  how  ? 
Only  as  we  ensue  the  life  we  find  in  dying ; 
only  as  we  ensue  the  love  of  all  our  fellows, 
won  by  self -giving  ;  only  as  we  ensue  the  bliss 
of  paradise — and  God. 

A  deceiving  world  is  this  we  live  in.  If  a 
man  seek  riches,  the  more  insistent  and  direct 
his  search  the  more  likely  he  is  to  find  them. 
If  he  seek  honours,  learning,  la  tulipe  noire, 
a  Derby  winner,  or  the  top  of  Kilimanjaro, 
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it  is  the  same.  No  Kilimanjaro  will  be  his 
if  he  looks  away  to  the  broad  seas  and  sails 
in  faith  and  hope.  Learning  and  any  tulipe 
noire  demand  the  concentration  of  powers  on 
his  garden  or  his  books.  Yet  peace  will  come 
unawares  to  those  who  follow  after  in  the  way 
of  peace,  as  divine  liberty  comes  to  exalt  men 
of  the  humble  heart  who  have  never  thought 
to  go  in  search  of  it.  Thus  do  the  things  of 
this  world  and  of  the  uninspired  intellect 
beckon  men  aside,  and  teach  them  the  truant's 
way  of  life.  There  is  a  straight  course,  there 
is  a  road  of  heaven  and  the  spirit's  joy  ;  but 
it  is  found  only  by  those  who  have  the  single 
eye  and  the  disinterested  heart. 

You  may  say  this  is  not  true,  that  the  saints, 
for  example,  seek  God  directly  and  with 
intent  to  win  him  for  their  profit ;  that  Jim, 
also,  does  the  same  ;  and  that  religious  people 
everywhere  proclaim  it.  But  I  would  assure 
you  that  the  saints  themselves  tell  you  a 
different  tale,  or  will  tell  it  when  you  under- 
stand their  language ;  and  that  Jim  would  be 
shocked  if  you  could  make  him  see  what  you 
are  thinking.  All  these  seek  God  first  and 
foremost  to  give  themselves  to  him ;  they 
receive  him  as  a  boon.  We  must  take  their 
word  for  it  and  the  whole  aspect  of  their  lives. 
But  I  admit  that  if  you  look  past  the  records 
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of  the  great  and  humble,  you  will  find  other 
men  and  women  for  whom  religion  is  a  trade, 
who  seek  God  as  though  he  were  a  gold-mine, 
or  crave  spiritual  rank  as  they  might  crave 
the  Garter  and  a  place  at  Court.  I  am  not 
sure  that  angels  laugh,  although  they  smile 
and  weep  ;  but  I,  on  my  part,  have  laughed, 
with  the  laughter  that  is  very  near  to  tears, 
at  such  as  these. 

This  morning  I  woke  soon  after  five.  The 
green  and  delicate  tracery  of  my  roof  was  lit 
from  beneath  by  a  low-lying  sun.  I  heard 
the  susurrus  of  a  multitude  of  little  birds, 
rejoicing  in  the  consolation  of  the  night. 
Then  I  lay  and  watched  the  day  unfold,  saw 
my  roof  change  colour  as  the  sun  climbed 
higher  in  the  sky,  listened  to  the  failing  chatter 
of  the  birds.  Shall  I  ever  learn  to  understand 
their  whispering  ?  One  of  my  philosophers 
tells  me  (in  a  book)  that  it  is  a  language  we 
have  only  forgotten.  So  there  may  be  hope. 
Meanwhile  I  learn  much,  though  not  that 
pretty  tongue.  I  learn,  for  instance,  that  life 
is  a  great  place,  the  cathedral  choir  of  God  ; 
and  that  innumerable  voices  are  needed  for 
his  lauds.  I  learn  that  to  clamour  for  this 
part  or  another,  for  rank  or  recognition,  is  to 
be  a  fool  and  blind  ;  that,  as  Augustine  says, 
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'  we  are  God's  beasts,'  or,  as  I  would  say 
to-day,  his  birds.  Each  one  of  us  has  a  part 
to  sing,  each  may  find  joy  in  that  he  is 
blest  with  the  one  part  that  is  his.  In  life's 
cathedral,  to  serve  and  to  rejoice  is  enough 
for  princes  of  the  spirit,  enough  even  to  fill 
the  poorest  with  all  his  heart  desires.  With 
such  singing  conies  a  new  hearing,  and  in 
admiration  all  the  music  that  is  made  is  ours. 
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Ars  et  Scientiae 

A  POLAR  wind,  heated  on  its  way,  and  the 
leaves  rattle  overhead  like  parchments.  Day 
by  day  they  dwindle,  their  shadows  lessen, 
and  the  empire  of  the  sun  grows  wider. 
We  are  hard  put  to  it  now  to  find  thick 
shade  anywhere  ;  oaks  are  no  better  than 
apple-trees  for  those  conferences  the  philo- 
sopher deigns  to  hold  with  me.  As  to  the 
painter,  he  has  fled  indoors,  to  emerge,  I  may 
suppose,  only  with  the  bats  and  owls.  He 
is  busy ;  that  well-stored  memory  of  his, 
transmuting  yet  mysteriously  exact,  presses 
him  on. 

The  arts  are  close  akin,  I  learn.  My  painter 
assures  me  that  he  can  do  nothing  with  any 
country  new  to  him  ;  that  before  he  can  paint 
there  he  must  have  time  not  only  to  take  it 
to  himself,  but  to  lose  sight  of  it  in  depths 
beyond  his  consciousness,  where  it  becomes, 
he  says,  not  only  his  but  of  himself.  He  has 
had  to  learn  and  is  always  learning  exactness 
in  his  knowledge  ;  but  no  model  set  before 
his  bodily  eyes  gives  him,  then  and  there, 
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what  he  requires  to  serve  his  purpose.  The 
model  must  disappear  within  him  that  it  may 
come  forth  again,  wrought  upon  in  union  with 
his  life.  He  is  of  one  mind,  I  think,  with  all 
those  who  live  in  what  they  make.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  a  man's  work  is  (shall  I 
say  ?)  a  friendship  or  a  poem,  it  must  be 
made  of  his  life,  or  it  has  no  reality.  The 
poem  or  the  picture  that  is  made  of  any- 
thing else  gives  us  no  sense  of  real  move- 
ment, of  approaching  us  and  passing  on, 
of  having  a  history,  behind  it  and  to  come. 
All  creative  work,  to  be  fruitful  and  signifi- 
cant, shows  in  it  human  freedom  and  reality. 
And  in  the  long  run,  as  the  philosopher  says, 
no  other  work  endures. 

'  What  I  remember  of  a  landscape  or  a 
man,'  the  artist  said  one  day,  '  is  what  I 
find  really  interesting ;  what  I  forget  I  could 
never  have  made  interesting  to  anybody, 
because  it  never  interested  me.  And  how  am 
I  to  find  out  which  is  which  by  merely  looking 
at  a  landscape  or  a  man  ?  I  must  have  a 
chance  to  remember  or  forget,  to  keep  in  me 
or  to  throw  away.' 

All  the  rest,  says  Swedenborg,  who  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  art  but  much  of 
human  thinking,  is  mere  '  scientiae  ' — that 
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is,  tags,  rags  and  bobtail  of  the  intellect  and 
nothing  of  the  man. 

I  am  delighted  to  believe  this,  to  believe 
that  nobody  can  drive  scientiae,  as  such,  even 
into  his  own  soul,  let  alone  the  soul  of  any- 
body else.  Mere  knowings  which  are  not  real 
knowing,  like  mere  superficial  doings,  never 
were  or  are  or  can  be  of  the  spirit,  and  so  are 
never  of  the  man.  I  believe,  and  again  am 
delighted  to  believe,  that  everything  that  we 
imbibe,  feed  upon,  take  as  material  to  build 
up  our  life,  is  ordered  in  us  by  an  artist  hand 
of  spirit,  is  wrought  upon  and  changed  to 
give  expression  to  our  true  self.  The  bare 
brutality  of  fact,  if  it  passes  into  you  or  me, 
is  clothed  with  a  living  radiant  body  and  in- 
spired ;  it  is  made  a  living  element  of  our- 
selves. We  create  it  in  the  likeness  of  our- 
selves, or  it  remains  external,  a  thing  upon 
our  mental  shelves.  When  I  see  any  so-called 
fact  or  thing  '  as  it  really  is,'  I  possess  it  as 
it  is  in  me.  Think  of  the  difference  there 
must  be  between  your  world  and  mine  !  I 
am  for  ever  coming  round  to  this,  rejoicing  in 
it,  and  sometimes  learning  from  it.  I  begin  to 
learn  not  only  caution  as  to  facts  and  things, 
but  a  little  of  the  manner  of  true  justice. 
How  shall  I  dare  expect  another  man  to  see 
eye  to  eye  with  me  in  the  affairs  of  politics  or 
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pictures,  when  a  brick  is  one  thing  for  his  soul 
and  quite  another  thing  for  mine  ?  I  must 
exercise  both  care  and  skill,  learn  all  I  may 
about  the  man,  and  feel  with  him,  before  I  can 
do  justice  to  his  view  of  either  bricks  or 
politics.  It  is  he  whom  I  must  know  and  feel 
before  I  can  know  and  feel  things  as  they  are 
for  him.  Therefore,  unless  I  am  content  to 
be  a  fool,  I  must  learn  patience  in  my  judging. 
Judge  not,  says  the  wise  man,  that  ye  be  not 
judged. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  to  ensure 
false  judgement  of  myself  than  rash  judgement 
meted  out  to  other  men.  Like  the  painter 
with  his  subjects,  I  must  have  time  to  let 
myself  absorb  my  fellows  if  I  would  do  them 
justice,  and  give  a  fair  chance  of  their  being 
just  to  me ;  or  we  shall  be  parted.  For 
justice  is  the  body  of  that  union  among  men 
of  which  the  soul  is  love. 

I  admit  that  there  be  they  who  seem  to 
need  no  time,  no  exercise  of  patience  ;  who 
work  with  the  swiftness  and  inerrancy  of 
unclouded  spirit.  Of  such  is  the  established 
kingdom  of  the  Lord,  for  which  we  of  another 
order  wait  and  pray. 
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THERE  are  happy  people  who  have  had  rain  : 
over  their  fields  young  grass  ripples  in  the 
wind,  their  gardens  smile  ;  and  I  knew  an 
England  once,  long  ago,  last  year,  that  had 
too  much.  (I  speak  not  as  a  meteorologist, 
but  as  a  man  of  many  years  whose  very 
bones  ached  for  a  summer.)  We,  here  on 
this  crumpled  bit  of  Sussex,  have  had  only 
a  shower  or  two  since  the  beginning  of  our 
summer  May.  It  is  a  year  of  great  drought, 
annus  mirabilis  of  thirst  and  sun,  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 
Summer  lengthens  by  a  conquest  of  the  nights 
as  well  as  of  the  months,  and  by  its  fast 
hold  upon  the  level  procession  of  days.  It 
lengthens,  too,  not  only  in  time  we  reckon  out 
as  nights  and  months  and  days,  but  in  the  real 
time  of  ourselves,  in  that  stuff  of  reality 
storing  up  as  memory  and  life  the  happen- 
ings of  all  the  years.  I  am  rich  this  year  in 
summer ;  the  impoverishment  of  those  chill 
and  dripping  months  which  we  endured, 
hoping  in  vain  for  some  touch  of  fervour  in 
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the  air,  is  more  than  countervailed.  Now  1 
feel  ardent  in  soul  as  well  as  body  ;  I  am  stored 
with  heat  to  carry  me  through  the  winter 
which,  although  I  have  some  difficulty  in 
thinking  it,  will  surely  come.  But  the  lower 
lives,  the  plants  and  birds  and  beasts,  have 
no  alchemy  of  memory  like  mine,  and  no  such 
gain.  I  am  sorry  for  the  little  c  prickle-back 
urchins,'  at  least  for  those  among  them  who 
do  not  come  to  us  for  milk  ;  I  am  sorry  for 
the  withering  frogs,  on  whom  death  waits  in 
dried-up  ditches  ;  I  am  sorry  for  the  burnt 
grass  and  sapless  trees  ;  but  I  am  far  more 
than  sorry  for  and  about  those  of  my  fellow- 
men  whose  memory  of  this  year  has  any  less 
fitting  background  than  the  forest  and  the 
moor.  The  beeches,  with  their  slender  artist 
fingers,  the  oaks  waving  their  strong  arms, 
nights  spent  under  the  stars  with  fronds  of 
bracken  round  about  my  bed — all  these  are 
mine  to  have  and  hold  with  the  rare  glories 
of  the  sun.  But  there  are  other  men,  and 
women,  and  little  children  to  whom  the  heat 
brings  torment.  Of  them  I  dare  not  think 
too  much,  because  I  will  not  console  my- 
self with  lies ;  I  will  not  tell  myself,  for 
my  own  ease,  that  my  kindred  have  not 
4  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections, 
passions '  with  which  to  suffer  and  desire  to 
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enjoy.  You  see,  each  is  of  my  flesh  and  blood ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  of  my  soul  and  spirit. 
Beneath  us  all  is  the  one  source  we  share,  and 
out  of  which  we  came,  to  become  you  and  me, 
him,  her,  and  them.  About  us  is  the  one 
divine  life  that  nourishes  and  cares  for  us  ; 
and  within  and  beyond  is  the  only  good  and 
perfecting  proper  to  us,  one  and  all.  There 
is  but  one  cure  for  any  of  our  deep-lying  ills 
— love  and  the  unfailing  work  of  the  justice 
which  is  truly  love  with  eyes.  The  medicine 
of  our  lives  is  one,  because  those  lives  them- 
selves are  one  in  their  diversity.  Shall  I  dare 
forget  ?  Shall  I  greedily  snatch  peace  instead 
of  ensuing  it  ?  I  can  create  an  emptiness 
within  me,  that  will  seem  for  a  while  almost 
as  good  as  peace,  by  just  forgetting.  ...  I 
dare  not,  but  neither  dare  I  always  let  myself 
remember. 

The  philosopher  says  that  even  to  remember, 
and  only  sometimes,  is  a  real  contribution  to 
the  work  that  is  being  done,  and  will  be  done, 
to  change  these  things  and  bring  in  the  better 
day.  And  I  think  that  he  is  right,  because 
the  air  of  minds,  of  the  great  working  general 
mind,  is  assuredly  made  up  of  interlacing 
currents  such  as  my  remembering.  Besides, 
when  I  forget  it  is  for  healing,  and  that  I  may 
learn  a  new  manner  of  remembrance,  with  a 
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finer  understanding  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
of  the  love  and  resources  of  the  Lord  of  every 
life,  who  works  for  us  and  by  each  one  of  us 
for  all. 

When  rain  comes  and  the  fierceness  of  the 
sun  dies  down,  then  I  shall  think  of  crowded 
alleys  and  one-room  tenements,  of  the  holds 
of  lading  ships,  of  gas-works,  foundries, 
factories,  the  sorting-yards  for  refuse,  of  a 
thousand  places  in  which  my  sisters  and  my 
brothers  are  confined  ;  and  I  may  console 
myself  unduly,  since  it  is  not  the  weather,  nor 
its  blessed  change,  that  goes  to  a  root  from 
which  this  trouble  springs.  Only  brother- 
hood can  set  free  our  brothers.  And  what  is 
brotherhood  ?  Who,  in  fact,  is  neighbour 
to  him  so  obviously  fallen  among  thieves  ? 
Who  is  neighbour  enough  to  see,  running 
through  all  the  entanglements  of  our  admir- 
able economic  and  industrial  system,  a  theft 
of  human  life  by  men  who  may  be,  and  often 
are,  as  honest  and  upright  as  the  best,  as 
those  most  sensitive  to  all  the  ills  by  which 
we  profit,  you  and  I  ? 

The  sun  is  setting.  I  shall  dine  in  the 
clean  and  cooler  air,  well  fed,  well  served ; 
and  doubtless  I  shall  forget.  But  it  is  only 
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for  a  time  and  times,  in  this  place  or  another. 
Over  all  the  world  slavery,  manifest  or  con- 
cealed, eats  a  way  into  the  spirit  of  men,  into 
the  spirit  that  never  forgets  ;  and  over  all  the 
world  a  spirit  strives  with  our  spirit  that  we 
may  learn  to  be  neighbours,  and  succour  men 
and  women  who,  whether  by  misfortune  or 
by  fault,  theirs  or  our  own,  are  fallen  among 
thieves. 
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Abnormis  Sapiens 

THE  painter  is  a  remarkable  man.  He  seems 
to  have  absolutely  no  information,  no  raw 
facts.  Last  night  he  asked  me,  under  the 
stars,  some  of  which  were  shooting,  whether 
these  were  '  the  August  comets.'  '  Comets  ! ' 
I  said,  gasping  despite  my  long  experience 
of  him.  '  Well,  I  thought  you  said  comets, 
when  you  were  talking  about  stars  the  other 
day.'  A  remarkable  man,  indeed,  is  the 
painter.  He  abounds  in  real  knowledge  ;  his 
mind  is  acute  and  penetrating,  synthetic  and 
retentive,  and  he  was  born,  as  the  philosopher 
says,  with  the  original  grace  of  formal  logic. 
Fallacies  he  detects  unerringly  ;  tricky  reason- 
ing runs  off  him  like  water  off  a  duck's  back, 
dreamer,  poet  and  worshipper  though  he  be. 
He  is,  besides,  a  mechanician  of  high  talent 
and  a  handy  man.  But  any  child,  turned  out 
with  all  his  natural  powers  crushed  under 
the  hammer  of  a  '  chalk  and  talk  '  system  of 
primary  instruction,  has  more  raw  facts  at 
his  pen's  end  than  he  in  his  whole  spirit,  soul 
and  body.  He  was  the  despair  of  his  own 
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instructors,  which  surprises  me  even  less  than 
might  be  expected  because  I  knew  several  of 
them.  They  would  have  called  him,  I  fancy, 
4  defective,'  had  he  been  of  a  different  social 
class.  Happily  he  was  discovered  at  college 
(he  managed  to  get  there  somehow)  to  be 
hopelessly  an  artist.  And  thenceforth,  by  a 
singular  good  fortune,  he  was  allowed  to  do 
without  information  and  without  reproach. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  he  went  down  guiltless 
of  a  badly-earned  degree,  and  has  made  no 
further  systematic  attempt  to  collect  irrele- 
vant facts  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Some  day  I  may  tell  him  what  I  know  of 
the  real  significance  of  meteors.  Then  he 
will  link  them  with  his  life.  As  long  as 
they  remain  outside  him,  raw,  unassimil- 
ated,  he  may  call  them  by  any  name  he 
happens  to  remember  and  think  likely.  For 
he  has  neither  the  magpie  instinct  of  the 
collector,  nor  his  sorting,  correct-label-mark- 
ing habit.  Therefore  nothing  stays  by  him 
with  any  certainty  unless  it  is  incorporated 
in  him,  is  living  and  growing  as  he  lives  and 
grows. 

You  recognize  his  rarity  ?     But  why,  I  ask 

you.  is  he  so  rare  ?     What  are  we  about  that 

our  world  seems  so  thickly  peopled  by  men  of 

much  or  little  information,  possessors  of  facts, 
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many  or  few ;  not  by  men  enriched  in 
knowledge  and  power,  capable,  fruitful  and 
expert.  I  have  seen  the  painter  under  un- 
usual and  trying  circumstances,  and  found 
him  not  only  powerful  but  expert.  For  in- 
stance, I  remember  an  occasion  in  his  youth, 
when  he  was  still  at  Oxford  and  might 
well  have  been  incapable  enough.  His 
family  and  their  household  were  down 
with  influenza  in  one  of  the  worst  London 
outbreaks.  Only  he  and  the  kitchenmaid 
were  able  to  get  about ;  and  for  two  whole 
days,  until  a  new  service  could  be  organized, 
he  and  she  ran  that  house.  I  caught  him 
very  carefully  wiping  plates  while  the  kitchen- 
maid  washed  up ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  with  a  cookery  book  to  help 
him,  he  cooked.  Under  sufficiently  urgent 
circumstances  I  can  imagine  him  taking  to 
politics  or  trade,  and  in  either  doing  more 
than  well.  Meanwhile  he  paints  ;  chews  the 
cud  of  an  interior  wisdom,  grows  as  he 
paints,  deepens  and  enlarges  his  hold  upon 
the  real  world — that  world  which  endures, 
and  transcends  the  accidents  of  all  lower 
worlds.  He  will  leave  this  earth  abandoning 
far  less  information  than  Macaulay's  school- 
boy. I  wonder  how  the  collector  of  scientiae 
feels  when  the  door  of  his  museum  shuts 
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behind  him  and  he  is  stript,  as  it  were,  to 
the  soul's  skin. 

Wood,  hay,  stubble — these  are  what  so 
many  of  us  carry  laboriously  on  our  intel- 
lectual backs,  heap  on  our  unhappy  children, 
strive  after  and  value ;  wood,  hay  and  stubble 
of  the  mind.  With  intellectual  barns  stuffed 
full,  our  intellectual  soul  dwindles  and  starves. 
Yet  we  know  speculatively,  indeed  practically, 
that  it  does  not  matter  two  straws  whether  or 
no  a  man  is  informed  on  comets  or  conchology 
or  the  money  market,  if  he  is  able  to  find  that 
information  and  make  effective  use  of  it  the 
moment  it  is  wanted  for  a  real  meaning  in  his 
life.  We  know  that  all  the  information  in 
the  British  Museum  is  worthless  if  it  is  not 
used  for  a  real  meaning.  Unless  informa- 
tion becomes  living  knowledge,  working  as 
leaven  in  ourselves,  it  is  obviously  naught — 
wood,  hay  and  stubble. 

Of  course  this  leaves  the  problem  of  the 
painter  unsolved.  How  does  he  escape  mere 
information,  avoid  the  irrelevant  ?  How  does 
he  contrive  to  have  no  catchwords,  well-stuck 
labels,  no  imitation  knowledge  ?  The  only 
answer  I  can  give  is  that  he  has  slipped  through 
the  entangling  mesh-work  of  world  and  school, 
an  untrammelled  man  ;  and  that  his  interest 
and  attention  are  absorbingly,  passionately, 
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riveted  on  reality.  What  should  he  do  with 
pinchbeck  and  pretence  ?  What  hold  can 
they  have  upon  him  ? 

(He  will  not  see  this  until  it  is  in  print, 
perhaps  not  even  then.  He  is  a  man  of  few 
books,  and  those,  for  choice,  the  best.) 
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THE  drought  has  broken  ;  rain  is  falling  fast, 
It  has  fallen  through  many  hours  of  the  night 
and  looks  as  though  it  would  fall  for  hours 
more.  The  scent  of  paradise  rises  every- 
where, incense  of  a  welcoming  earth.  I  feel 
that  welcome,  feel  it  with  a  million  thirsty, 
hungering  mouths.  Yesterday  a  thrush  was 
eyeing  disconsolately  the  patch  of  ground 
where  a  wilting  rose-tree  had  been  watered, 
a  patch  some  two  feet  square,  with  never  a 
worm ;  now  the  feast  is  spread  for  him. 
Yesterday  the  Japanese  anemones  hung  their 
heads;  now  they  lift  them,  strong,  triumphant. 
Even  the  burnt-up  blades  of  grass,  which 
yesterday  seemed  nearly  all,  look  fewer  ;  and 
scattered  deep-rooting  tufts,  still  green,  assert 
themselves  as  harbingers  of  a  host  to  come. 
This  is  a  patient  and  forgiving  world.  It 
suffers,  waits,  is  blest,  and  in  a  moment 
smiles  again.  It  bears  no  foolish  malice. 

To  take  things  adverse  kindly,  not  to  kick 
against  the  pricks,  to  do  what  may  be  done, 
and  then  endure — here  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
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earth.  At  this  moment  the  happiness  of  two 
small  boys,  native  to  Hackney  and  distant 
acquaintances  of  mine,  centres  on  paddling  in 
the  painter's  bath  in  London,  where  they  are 
at  the  sea-side,  so  their  delighted  mother  says. 
Southend  (or  whatever  it  was)  had  been  put 
out  of  reach  by  an  untimely  substitution 
of  motor  omnibuses  for  the  horse,  between 
Hackney  and  somewhere  else  ;  and  by  a  con- 
sequent depression  in  the  family  affairs,  now, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  at  an  end.  The  close 
resemblance  between  the  play  of  those  boys 
and  the  beautiful  response  of  a  garden  to  the 
rain  struck  me  as  I  read  their  mother's  letter 
early  this  morning.  Very  close  to  the  earth 
is  the  unspoilt  child ;  very  close  too,  often, 
are  shepherds,  sailors  and  fishermen,  dwellers 
in  the  mountains  or  the  far  icy  north,  all  those 
who  meet  a  wild  world  face  to  face.  But  if  I 
look  for  others  of  a  wisdom  comparable  with 
theirs,  I  must  seek  it  on  the  heights  of  human 
life.  A  great  gulf  lies  open  before  my  eyes, 
in  which  I  see  men  and  women  who  do  not 
take  adverse  things  with  kindliness,  who  kick 
against  all  pricks  and  kick  the  more  the  more 
they  prick,  who  bear  malice  in  their  folly  of 
resentment  against  men  and  circumstance. 
But  beyond  this  gulf  (which  is  our  worldly 
world),  up  on  the  heights,  I  see  children  of  a 
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larger  and  a  heavenly  growth,  children  of  all 
ranks  and  classes,  all  occupations  and  all 
places.  I  see,  for  instance,  Jim ;  and  an 
old  woman  (whom  I  know  and  love),  poor, 
crippled  by  heart  disease  and  a  cough  that 
shakes  her  night  and  day,  an  old  woman  of 
fine  intelligence  and  the  warmest  heart,  who 
lives  in  a  dingy  London  street  and  brightens 
it  from  end  to  end.  I  see,  too,  courageous 
always,  thankful  and  rejoicing,  bearing  all 
things,  believing  all  things,  and  hoping  all 
things,  certain  others  of  my  friends  and  friends 
of  God.  All  these,  in  fact,  on  the  heights 
beyond  the  gulf,  are  friends  of  God  ;  though 
some  are  prone  to  reject  the  name,  saying  that 
they  are  only  friends  of  man.  In  reality  there 
are  no  friends  of  man  who  are  not  friends  of 
God  too,  whatever  they  may  say  ;  and  I  am 
untroubled  by  that  protest.  Friends  of  God 
they  are  and,  like  children,  very  close  to 
earth. 

But  those  others  who  resent  and  bear  malice, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  them  ?  Some  are  only 
children  a  little  spoilt,  still  fit  and  even  ready 
to  be  taught  better  things  and  ways  ;  with 
folly  patent,  but  the  folly  of  the  child.  Near 
to  them  in  the  worldly  world  are  they  who 
have  learnt  another  wisdom  than  that  be- 
longing either  to  earth  or  to  the  dwellers  on 
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the  heights — a  wisdom  of  that  world.  I  know 
agreeable  men  and  women  who  have  to  a 
degree  and  for  a  time,  it  seems,  overpowered 
circumstance  and  bent  other  men  and  women 
to  their  will.  They  are  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful, easy  to  deal  with  if  you  do  not  thwart 
them  where  they  really  mind  it,  pliant,  too 
clever  to  kick  against  immovable  pricks,  far 
too  clever  to  bear  malice  against  circum- 
stance that  cannot  be  subdued,  accommodat- 
ing where  accommodation  will  be  profitable, 
serene  because  serenity  will  pay.  They  are 
the  skilful  craftsmen  of  the  art  of  life,  not 
artists  ;  and  they  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  disinterested. 

I  observe,  then,  three  ways  of  wisdom : 
first,  the  wisdom  of  this  earth  now  welcoming 
the  rain — a  reflex  wisdom  belonging  to  the 
lower  life  that  sleeps  ;  then,  a  wisdom  not  un- 
like it  in  the  happy  child  and  in  the  friends 
of  God ;  last  and  least,  a  wisdom  of  the 
craftsman  in  the  worldly  world — a  mocking 
semblance,  but  so  poor  an  imitation  that  no 
man  who  has  ever  known  true  wisdom,  if  it 
be  only  as  a  reflex  in  the  sleeping  grass  or  in 
the  little  beasts  and  birds,  can  be  deceived. 

Nature,  to  be  exalted  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
spirit,  must,  it  seems,  have  freedom  according 
to  its  measure,  and  so  be  capable  of  a  fall  into 
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that  gulf  wherein  I  watch  the  world  playing 
its  foolish,  skilful  tricks  on  life.  There, 
nature  is  fallen  low  indeed  ;  but  not  so  low, 
thank  God,  as  to  be  incapable  of  a  rise  into 
the  upper  air,  even  into  the  air  of  paradise. 
Who  has  not  seen  this  world  go  to  pieces 
before  the  wind  of  the  divine  spirit,  shown  in 
some  circumstance  that  cannot  be  subdued, 
in  pain  or  loss,  or  by  the  oncoming  of  the  dread 
Master  of  the  Gate  ?  Who  has  not  seen  it 
melted  by  the  heat  of  pity  into  love  ? 

There  are  no  such  clear  divisions  as  I  have 
made — thank  God  again. 

The  rain  goes  on  ;  the  rose  leaves  are  be- 
spangled with  lovely  drops,  each  of  them  a 
world  of  wonders.  I  bow  myself  before  them. 
Allah  is  great,  and  holds  all  things  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand. 
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These  hear  the  Word 

THE  philosopher  tells  me  that  one  day,  when 
he  was  a  little  boy,  he  blew  soap-bubbles  on 
a  lawn  in  company  with  a  grave  and  beautiful 
Cambridge  professor,  to  whom  he  confided  his 
secret  longing  to  see  '  the  shiny  world  '  from 
the  inside  of  the  bubble.  Would  it,  he  en- 
quired, be  all  over  what  it  looked  in  the 
bubble-picture.  The  professor  assured  him 
not  only  that  it  would,  but  that  he  should 
some  day  see  it  so.  '  Do  you  mean  really  ?  ' 
the  boy  asked ;  and  the  professor,  after  a 
pause,  looking  at  him  (I  know)  with  a  very 
grave  and  beautiful  expression  on  his  face, 
replied  that  he  meant  really,  but  not  literally. 
Then  the  boy  went  away  to  look  up  '  literally  ' 
in  a  dictionary,  and  was  content. 

'  So  you  have,'  I  said  to  my  friend.  And 
he  nodded  twice,  with  a  smile,  and  eyes  that 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  the  bubble-picture 
even  then — from  the  inside. 

You  talk  of  intellectuals,  some  of  you  :  I 
wish  you  knew  the  philosopher  from  the 
inside,  or  even,  if  you  have  any  reverence, 
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from  the  side  he  turns  to  any  passer-by. 
4  Buried  in  his  books,'  you  say.  Man  !  do 
you  know  what  books  are  for  him  ?  They 
are  alive,  they  are  you,  they  are  men's  hearts 
and  life-blood,  men's  longings,  aspirations, 
hopes,  the  voices  of  the  world,  the  Lord  God 
speaking  in  his  whisper  through  them  all.  He 
began  to  pass  long  ago,  before  he  blew  soap- 
bubbles  on  that  lawn,  from  sign  to  thing  signi- 
fied ;  he  has  passed  long  ago  from  the  written 
word  to  a  man  whose  sacrament  it  is.  Do  you 
suppose  that  a  book  is  to  him  what  it  is  to 
you  ?  What,  I  ask,  has  the  bubble-world  ever 
been  to  you,  boy  or  man  ?  What  is  it  now  ? 
Long  ago,  I  say,  that  man  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  life  ;  and  it 
has  nourished  him,  fed  his  soul,  opened  his 
interior  eyes  to  depths  you  do  not  guess, 
depths  he  discovers  both  in  you  and  in  his 
books.  And  if  you  need  him  you  will  find 
him  ready,  just  and  sure,  wise  in  a  charity 
that  knows — understands  as  well  as  feels. 
You  will  find  him,  like  the  grave  and  beauti- 
ful professor,  so  much  a  man  as  to  be  trusted 
by  a  child  and  be  trustworthy  ;  for  he  is  a 
child  himself. 

There  are  as  many  ways,  no  doubt,  of  using 
worlds  and  books  as  there  are  men  ;    but  I 
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distinguish  in  particular  two.  World  or  book, 
a  man  may  take  it  on  the  outside  or  the  inside  ; 
it  is  for  him  either  a  mere  surface  thing,  or  a 
sign  conveying  some  gift  it  signifies.  If  your 
books  are  sacraments  for  you,  read  as  you 
please  and  as  much  and  many  as  you  please  ; 
you  will  be  no  dry-as -dust  Casaubon.  If  they 
are  not,  leave  them,  go  out,  wander  over  the 
wide  world,  the  wider  the  better  ;  and  search 
there  for  sacraments  till  you  drop  or  die  or 
find  them.  Believe  me,  your  soul  will  wither 
if  you  do  not  find  them  somewhere.  You  will 
be  the  shell  of  a  man,  an  empty  shell,  wander  as 
you  may  or  sit  at  home  and  study  as  you  may. 

There  he  goes,  the  philosopher,  and  leads 
by  the  hand,  as  it  were,  John  Banister  Tabb, 
poet  and  priest.  I  saw  him  take  that  slender 
volume  from  a  shelf  as  he  went  out.  They 
are  holding  communion  together,  those  two. 
Tabb  sings  in  his  ear,  perhaps  this  : — 

None  betwixt  God  and  me  ? 
Behold,  my  neighbour,  thee 
Unto  His  lofty  throne 
He  makes  my  stepping-stone. 

And  he  is  telling  Tabb,  may  be,  across  the  gulf, 
how  he  too  knows  bubbles  from  within,  even 
the  bubble  of  this  earthly  life,  which  the  poet 
broke  only  a  little  while  ago. 
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Do  you  know  Tabb  ?  If  you  do  not,  you 
miss  the  chance  of  knowing  a  friend  of  God, 
one  of  his  heavenly  children  and  true  artists. 
You  may  have  him  for  the  asking,  and  for 
the  price  of  your  submission  to  receive  his 
sacrament  at  his  hands.  Would  you  like  to 
know  great  Austin  of  Hippo,  his  passionate 
heart,  his  rare  and  subtle  brain  ?  Or  Dante, 
telling  you  the  most  precious  of  all  secrets  ? 
Or  the  Sieur  de  Montaigne,  unbent  before  you, 
treating  you  as  his  comrade  and  good  friend  ? 
Do  you  care  to  learn  how  far  Spinoza,  Boehme, 
Hegel,  read  the  riddle  of  the  world,  and  what 
manner  of  men  they  were  who  read  thus  the 
puzzle  puzzling  you  ?  Is  Paul  not  generous 
enough  or  wise  enough  to  serve  you  as  a  friend  ? 
Does  Shakespeare,  '  with  the  honeyed  corner  at 
his  lips,'  hold  open  for  you  a  portal  to  the 
minds  and  all  the  entangling  and  entangled 
ways  of  men,  in  vain  ? 

All  these  have  done  what  they  can  to  help 
you  and  to  give  you  of  their  best.  And  then 
you  call  them  books.  They  are  not  books  ; 
they  are  your  elder,  better,  wiser  brothers. 
Go  to  them,  go  to  them  humbly,  learn  from 
them,  enter  into  their  spirit  and  use  their  gifts 
in  a  world-service.  Then  you  may  justly  and 
profitably  criticize  the  philosopher  if  then 
you  will,  but  not  before. 
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Sons  of  the  Prophets 

I  HAD  rather  trust  a  poet  for  guidance  among 
any  strange  people  than  the  most  observant 
travellers  over  their  country,  and  the  most 
scientific  enquirers  into  their  case.  He  will 
give  me  their  soul,  its  reality,  spirit  and  life. 
He  is  of  the  race  of  the  prophets,  he  is  the 
artist ;  those  others  are  by  comparison  mere 
artisans  and  catalogue-makers.  Beyond  and 
through  the  things  and  facts  they  value,  he 
sees  a  truth  to  which  he  gives  expression  and 
the  artist's  widening  appeal,  a  truth  that  lives. 
This  comes  of  my  discovery  of  Synge,  poet 
and  prophet.  A  new  Ireland  has  risen  on  my 
horizon,  an  Ireland  I  should  never  have  found 
had  I  lived  all  my  days  on  the  Wicklow  hills 
or  by  the  hungry  seas  of  Connemara.  Yet  I 
am  sure,  with  the  security  the  poet  gives, 
that  this  new  Ireland  of  mine  has  a  reality 
deeper,  more  enduring,  than  any  that  I  or  any 
scientific-minded  man  could  find  for  ourselves. 
Again,  this  is  the  mission  of  the  artist,  the 
prophet  of  the  real  to  other  men  ;  as  Matthew 
Arnold  said  of  Wordsworth,  he  is  'a  priest 
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to  us  all  of  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the 
world.'  When  I  watch  here  the  wintry  skies, 
the  early  dawn  of  summer,  this  forest  in  its 
many  changes,  I  see  that  which  I  should 
never  have  seen  but  for  certain  pictures  show- 
ing me  something  of  what  another  man  could 
see.  There  are  living  men  and  women  every- 
where whose  souls  Hardy,  Meredith,  Tolstoy 
or  Balzac  have  helped  us  all  to  see — at  least 
when  we  have  torn  away  or  dropped  the  veil 
which  dims  our  eyes.  For  revelation  meets  a 
twofold  hindrance  :  when  the  poet  has  told 
his  vision, ^even  when  the  prophet  speaks  or 
the  friend  of  God  lives  after  his  heavenly 
fashion  in  the  common  world,  it  remains  still 
a  matter  of  a  man's  own  eyes  and  ears  and 
heart  and  will.  The  divine  friend  may  live 
a  divine  life  in  his  very  house,  and  he  not 
see  it.  Synge  may  reveal  in  plain  print  the 
soul  of  Ireland,  and  he  find  no  more  than  a 
poet  poetizing,  when  indeed  he  finds  as  much. 
If  we  have  not  begun  to  learn  humility  no 
light  shines  on  us  from  these  light-bearers. 
In  lumine  tuo  videbimus  lucem ;  in  thy  light, 
not  in  mine,  I  learn  to  see.  As  I  submit 
myself  to  see,  I  see. 

The  submission  we  must  give  to  scientific 
men,  to  collectors  of  facts,  of  political  averages 
or  any  other  material,  is  a  different  thing, 
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I  have  only  not  to  be  a  self-important  fool, 
and  I  am  spiritually  and  morally  fit  to  learn 
from  such  as  these.  But  to  learn  from  artists, 
from  great  lovers,  friends  of  God,  and  those 
thinkers  who  are  artists  of  the  reflective 
mind — to  learn,  in  fact,  from  any  of  the  pro- 
phets— I  must  lay  down  my  spirit  at  their 
feet  and  beg  that  they  will  lead  me  by  the 
hand,  a  little  child,  into  that  strange  country 
of  the  real  where  they  have  made  their  home. 
I  must  wander  with  them  at  their  will,  must 
be  content  to  lose  myself,  that  hindering  self. 
Then  I  shall  lose,  perhaps,  my  strangeness. 
A  country  I  could  never  find,  although 
perhaps  I  dreamt  it,  even  longed  after  it, 
may  be  given  me  for  my  own.  These  men, 
priests  of  heavenly  sacraments,  will  minister 
to  me ;  and  my  soul  and  body  shall  be  renewed, 
my  flesh  come  again  as  the  flesh  of  the  little 
child  I  have  allowed  myself  to  become. 

We  forget  sometimes,  I  think,  that  among 
revealers  and  administers  of  the  real  should 
be  reckoned  those  men  whom  I  have  called 
artists  of  the  reflective  mind.  You  will 
meet,  if  you  look  for  them,  true  artists 
among  philosophers,  even  among  those  who 
are  writing  now.  By  them,  if  you  submit 
yourself,  you  will  be  led  as  surely  as  by  any 
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poet ;  and  you  will  be  held  by  a  hand  the 
poet  cannot  always  grasp — the  hand  your 
critical  enquiring  intellect  so  steadily  holds 
out.  There  are  philosophers  and  philos- 
ophers ;  only  some  are  prophets  of  the  real. 
But  find  these,  let  them  lead  you,  and  you 
will  reach  the  heavenly  country,  meeting  the 
poet,  the  friends  of  God,  and  all  great  lovers. 
There  are  many  ways  into  that  land  of  reality, 
of  life  and  spirit,  of  beauty  and  holiness  and 
truth ;  but  your  guide  must  always  be  a 
prophet  and  an  artist,  whatever  he  is  called. 
And  even  if  you  yourself  are  artist,  or  even 
prophet,  you  need  the  guiding  hand ;  no 
man  is  sufficient  to  himself. 

As  I  read  Synge  I  learn  of  him  and  Ireland, 
and  of  the  common  life  of  men,  and  each 
man's  spirit.  Some  day,  in  a  day,  most  likely, 
of  another  sun  than  ours,  I  shall  find  myself 
the  more  at  home  with  all  men  because  he 
has  led  me  this  little  way,  shewing  them  to 
me  as  they  are  for  him.  In  his  sacrament 
of  words  he  has  fed  and  strengthened  me 
with  living  bread. 
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SEPTEMBER.  The  great  crab-apple  in  the 
lane  is  heavy  with  fruit ;  we  may  begin  now 
to  count  our  gains  and  our  losses.  Jim  tells 
me,  with  a  smile,  that  his  bees  have  thriven. 
I  gather,  in  fact,  that  while  most  bee-masters 
in  the  counties  of  the  south  have  suffered 
badly,  no  bee-plague  has  come  nigh  his 
dwelling.  Jim,  of  course,  knows  why  he  is 
exempt ;  and  I  should  be  a  brute  beast 
if  I  cavilled  at  his  knowledge.  His  bees  are 
children  of  his  prayers,  and  this  year  they 
plainly  shew  it.  So  he  thinks,  or  knows. 
And  after  all  I  am  obliged  to  own  that  he  is 
right.  Loving,  understanding  watchfulness  is 
the  most  potent  of  all  prayers  for  bees.  That 
he  calls  this,  perhaps,  only  work  is  nothing. 
None  of  these  mistakes  is  anything,  unless 
we  choose  to  make  it  so.  There  is  no  error 
in  this  world  of  so  little  importance  as  a 
mistake  of  the  interpretative  intellect. 

The  friends  of  God  all  know  him  as  their 
friend  and  know  that  they  owe  everything 
to  him.     That  some  of  them  interpret  love 
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and  watchfulness  as  nothing  more  than  work, 
and  the  statements  they  make  in  words 
as  their  only  prayer,  is  a  mere  accident  of 
misinterpretation.  They  are  not  wrong  when 
they  see  in  God  the  hearer  and  answerer 
of  all  prayer  they  really  offer  him,  and  the 
giver  of  all  true  good  they  can  receive.  Nor 
are  they  wrong  when,  in  spite  of  verbal  state- 
ments of  their  wishes,  in  spite  of  all  their 
love  and  watchfulness,  things  seem  to  go 
ill,  and  they  bow  their  heads  beneath  the 
smiting  of  the  Lord.  For  he  does  smite, 
though  not  as  they  see  him.  He  smites 
through  the  instability  of  fortune  everywhere, 
by  the  warning  everywhere  of  a  passing 
of  this  earth  and  all  we  trust  to  in  it.  He 
would  loosen  our  hold  on  that  which  holds 
us ;  he  would  set  us  free  to  find  him  and 
our  real  selves.  He  smites,  too,  through  our 
brothers,  and  in  the  inexorable  law  whereby 
each  of  us  must  reap  where  another  sows. 
How  else  should  he  teach  us  in  common  life 
the  love  which  is  our  one  salvation  ? 

Jim  and  his  like  interpret  things  after  their 
fashion  and  in  terms  we  cannot  use  ;  but  we 
do  well  to  learn  of  their  spirit.  They  are 
faithful  to  the  truth  of  spirit  and  to  love, 
come  what  may  of  either  good  fortune  or 
mishap.  They  have  a  Father  in  Heaven 
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at  the  other  side  of  the  sky  ;  we  must  needs 
take  pains  if  we  are  to  have  no  less.  Let 
us  reckon  up  our  gains  ;  but  there  are  losses 
that  come  as  by  thieves  in  a  spiritual  night. 
It  is  possible  to  have  very  clear  intellectual 
conceptions  concerning  truth,  and  a  spirit 
so  clouded  that  it  beholds  none.  Sometimes 
when  we  have  learnt  for  certain  that  every 
thought  and  feeling  and  deed  expressing  a 
man's  true  self  is  an  effectual  prayer,  always 
answered,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  we  begin 
to  forget  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
prayer  at  all.  What  is  everywhere  is  more 
difficult  to  keep  hold  upon  than  what  is  only 
here  or  there. 

Jim  is  safe,  with  his  plain  words  about 
his  wishes,  which  for  the  most  part  indeed 
express  his  good  heart's  desires  ;  we  may 
be  in  danger  with  our  knowledge  that  the 
real  desires  of  our  heart  are  our  only  real 
prayers,  and  in  our  certainty  that  words 
most  easily  betray  us  who  have  fluency  in 
words.  The  desires  of  our  heart,  we  know, 
are  far  less  fluent  and  quite  true.  There  is 
no  trickery  about  these,  whereby  we  really 
pray.  But  still  they  betray  us,  for  we  forget 
that,  worthy  or  unworthy,  they  reach  God. 

I  say  '  we  '  ;  but  I  know  men  and  women 
who  do  not  forget,  who  live  familiarly  in 
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the  deep  heart  of  life,  and  therefore  in  their 
own — heart  to  heart  with  God.  '  The  heart 
is  deceitful '  you  say — yes,  but  only  when  you 
live  outside  it,  and  forget. 

I  almost  wish,  sometimes,  that  I  had  never 
learnt  of  the  danger  that  lurks  in  words. 
But  it  is  better  to  be  open-eyed  ;  and  if  one 
cannot  be  like  Jim,  for  whom  speech  is  always 
overmatched  by  deeds  and  shews  a  real  desire, 
it  is  well  to  know  it.  A  half-way  house  we 
dwell  in,  half-way  to  a  new  simplicity  of  life, 
hard-earned. 

I  am  not  afraid  for  Jim,  who  knows  neither 
guile  nor  greed.  But  I  fear  much  for  men  who, 
knowing  both  or  either,  practise  incantation 
in  their  prayers.  It  is  not  possible  to  cheat 
God,  but  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  cheat  oneself. 
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Hominem  Quaero 

SEPTEMBER  promises  well  for  us,  lengthening 
out  this  migrant  summer  that  comes,  surely, 
from  Italy  or  Spain.  The  stock-farmers  and 
dairymen  are  ill  at  ease,  thinking  of  their 
cattle  in  the  winter  time,  with  even  mangels 
failing  them.  But  we,  on  our  forest,  in  no  need 
of  mangels  and  with  an  imagination  serving 
our  sympathy  only  by  rare  fits  and  starts, 
are  tempted  to  rejoice  too  easily.  For  the 
most  part,  indeed,  we  do  rejoice,  holding  out 
defiant  hands,  full,  and  being  filled.  True, 
we  hardly  dare  now  to  sleep  under  the  stars  ; 
but  we  are  out  of  doors  with  only  a  rough 
shelter  between  us  and  them,  and  we  look 
upon  the  trees,  some  stars  twinkling  through, 
and  the  live  night  around.  It  is  very  beauti- 
ful and  very  strange  ;  sad  too,  for  we  have 
known  so  many  nights  that  were  dead, 
killed  by  stone  walls  and  paltry  windows, 
and  we  have  grown  sadly  used  to  them. 
There  will  come  a  time,  no  doubt,  even  in 
this  year  of  wonders,  when  not  only  the 
philosopher  and  I  but  even  the  painter  will 
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shrink  from  the  live  night,  as  it  comes  to  us  on 
great  wings  of  Boreas  and  his  brothers,  black 
and  fierce  and  rude.  We  are  poor  things 
after  all,  in  face  of  the  wild  moods  of  earth— 
the  weakest  of  its  creatures.  Naked,  vulner- 
able, full  of  fears  just  and  unjustified,  we  look 
ahead  and  tremble,  look  back  and  call  up 
ghosts  of  the  fearful  days  gone  by.  The 
beasts  live  in  the  simple  present,  with  a 
patience  born  of  earth's  own  endurance, 
its  reflex  of  the  wisdom  of  the  highest.  They 
take  nights  and  days  as  they  come,  each  alone 
and  for  itself. 

As  for  us,  again  I  see  our  half-way  house. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  way  and  farther  on 
there  are  no  such  built-up  fears  as  ours.  A 
friend  of  God  may  live  always  both  serene 
and  joyful,  because  his  life  is  not  really  of 
this  world,  although  for  the  passing  moment 
he  dwells  in  it,  as  in  a  tent  soon  to  be  folded 
up  and  put  away.  And  I  believe  there  are 
men  so  near  the  patient  beasts  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  building  up  our  complicated  fears. 
We  halt  between  these  serenities.  Less  weak 
than  we  have  made  ourselves  to  seem  by  our 
fear,  we  are  not  as  far  away  from  the  serenity 
and  victory  of  earth  as  we  believe  ;  and  we 
might,  if  we  would  put  aside  our  fears,  come 
nearer  the  serenity  of  those  who  have  con- 
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quered  earth  in  conquering  themselves  and 
fear. 

It  is  too  late,  for  many  of  us,  to  begin  ;  but 
for  the  young  there  is  some  chance.  Give 
them  a  clean  world  and  let  them  try  to  live 
in  it  more  boldly,  taking  their  risks.  But 
it  must  be  clean.  It  must  be  neither  begrimed 
with  smoke,  nor  made  unfairly  dangerous  by 
the  poison-bearing  insects,  and  those  micro- 
scopic germs  of  death  that,  in  the  city  air, 
wait  always  for  a  man's  days  of  weakness. 
Sir  William  Ramsay  announces  to  us  that 
English  coal  is  giving  out.  Let  us  be  glad. 
House-rents  are  falling  in  the  cities,  landlords 
are  impoverished  there,  the  people  flow  like 
a  tide  into  the  country  round.  Let  us  watch 
and  tend  that  tide  as  the  Egyptian  fellaheen 
watch  and  tend  the  Nile.  There  is  country 
enough,  even  in  our  crowded  England  ;  but 
we  must  see  to  it  that  where  the  tide 
comes  it  is  well  guided.  Men  need  not,  as 
of  course,  spread  ruin  in  their  wake,  nor 
need  houses  blot  out  all  the  loveliness  of  a 
country-side. 

As  to  ourselves,  we  are  short-sighted  in 
our  very  selfishness,  blind  to  our  own  best 
interests — we  who  look  upon  the  forest  and 
the  stars  to  love  them.  If  we  would  allow 
ourselves  to  think  more  of  the  ugliness  of 
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spoilt  bodies,  of  wasted  human  power,  of 
blighted  human  lives,  we  might  discover  and 
enjoy  the  foretaste  of  another  and  a  nobler 
kind  of  beauty.  If  the  tide  should  flow  over 
the  forest,  or  over  our  pleasant  parks  and 
villa-grounds  in  Surrey,  we  might  see,  borne 
to  us  upon  its  bosom,  a  foreshadowing  of 
that  in  which  God  himself  takes  more  de- 
light, a  beauty  lying  deeper  within  life,  more 
glorious,  far  more  beautiful,  than  any  I  find 
now  before  my  eyes  in  these  sweet  September 
days,  or  should  find  if  all  the  planets  in  the 
universe  were  mine. 

We  are  blind  to  the  complex  human  hideous- 
ness  of  body  and  soul  spread  abroad  before  us  ; 
because,  I  suppose,  we  dare  not  think  of  it. 
So  we  make  the  blessed  and  blessing  country 
into  a  fool's  paradise  or  a  god  of  our  idolatry, 
and  leave  out  of  account  that  beauty  which, 
if  by  any  sacrifice  it  could  be  won,  would  give 
our  spirits  leave  to  shout  with  all  the  sons 
of  God  for  joy.  In  a  narrow  love  of  earth's 
fair  face  we  may  forget  men  and  the  supreme 
desires  of  God.  Rex  concupiscet  decorem 
tuum  is  said  to  every  one  of  us  ;  yet  you  and 
I  would  keep  the  forest  to  ourselves.  Our 
time  will  come.  Society  as  it  is,  with  all 
its  meanness  and  pretences,  rests,  as  Anatole 
France  has  said,  on  the  patience,  and,  as  I 
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would  say,  on  the  swiftly  passing  ignorance, 
of  the  poor. 

When  they  stir,  when  they  awake  from 
ignorance,  there  will  come  one  of  those 
winds,  rushing,  mighty,  that  heap  up  the 
tide  of  human  life  to  power.  Shall  we  see, 
after  those  days,  men  of  less  fear  than  ours 
facing  the  wild  moods  of  earth  at  its  blackest 
and  most  fierce,  as  we  so  rarely  can  or  dare  ? 
These  people,  patient,  enduring,  strong,  have 
not  been  schooled  in  ease  like  us.  Give  them 
a  chance  of  health,  fair  work,  fair  leisure, 
clean  air  and  the  freedom  of  the  sun — such 
a  chance  as  their  brothers  and  cousins  of 
the  northern  fells  have  had — and  we  may 
see  what  manner  of  men  they  really  are. 
Drink,  they  say,  is  the  shortest  way  out  of 
Whitechapel.  Let  us  remember  that,  when 
we  dream  of  keeping  them,  or  at  least  of 
allowing  them  to  stay,  in  Whitechapel,  lest 
the  country  should  be  spoilt,  for  us. 
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the  insidious  pressure  and  advance  of  an  ideal 
for  the  many,  indeed  for  all. 

'  These  things '  (that  is  the  infancy,  the 
old  age  and  the  sickness  of  the  worker's  life) 
'  should  be  left  to  private  charity.  Look  at 
the  pensions  Lord  So-and-So  pays,  and  the 
care  his  wife  takes  of  the  children  on  the 
estate.'  Yes,  that  may  be ;  but  '  slippery 
is  the  flag- stone  at  the  great  house  door.' 
Why  should  Jim,  if  he  had  a  great  house  to 
go  to,  which  he  has  not,  find  nothing  but  its 
precarious  mercies  to  save  him  from  the 
workhouse  ?  Neither  such  mercies  nor  such 
charity  does  he  deserve  or  earn  ;  but  the 
strong  arm  of  love,  of  divine  charity  organized 
among  us,  of  justice  and  general  right  dealing. 
He  and  the  rest,  whatever  they  seem,  however 
they  behave,  must  be  treated  by  us  as  the 
brothers  that  they  really  are.  It  is  only  a  little 
while  since  our  fathers  ran  about  together, 
while  the  father  of  our  fathers  made  flint 
arrow-heads.  We  are  brothers  in  the  flesh 
as  well  as  in  the  spirit. 

Besides,  this  affair  of  private  charity  was  a 
pricked  bubble  in  practice  long  ago.  The 
thing  cannot  possibly  hold  together  in  any 
society  as  huge  and  complex  as  ours.  The 
wisest  among  us  have  given  it  up,  at  once 
in  despair  and  from  a  sense  of  duty.  But 
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the  joy  to  be  won  by  love  still  calls  with  its 
divine  voice  and  by  the  needs  of  men.  If 
it  offers  itself  as  an  opportunity  given  us 
by  law,  shall  we  reject  it  and  close  our  ears 
to  the  music  of  its  summons  ? 

Do  you,  who  must  keep  five  gardeners 
instead  of  six,  or  fifteen  instead  of  twenty, 
and  put  down  one  of  your  cars,  or  two  cars 
and  a  yacht,  recognize  in  your  new  taxes 
and  higher  rates  the  angel  of  a  beckoning 
love,  giving  you  a  long-lost,  long-sought 
opportunity  for  being  effectually  charitable  ? 
I  trow  not.  But  none  the  less  that  angel  is 
there,  and  some  of  us  small  folk  have  felt 
ourselves  held  by  his  guiding  hand,  have 
even  looked  for  a  moment  into  his  far-seeing 
eyes.  What  one  man  alone  cannot  do  in 
this  great  society  of  ours  all  men  should  at 
least  attempt.  The  claim  holds  good,  and 
the  promised  joy  awaits  us  still. 

I  said  something  of  this  kind  to  the  painter, 
and  his  face  lighted  up.  '  Rates  and  taxes,' 
said  he,  '  angels — well,  now  you  put  it  that 
way,  I  see  it.  Good  Lord,  how  I've  fretted  ! 
I  think  I'll  turn  politician.' 
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Souls  in  Bondage 

MY  absent  friend,  the  politician,  is,  no  doubt, 
parcus  deorum  cultor,  and  sees,  therefore,  not 
as  far  as  he  might  ;  but  his  head  is  sound 
and  his  heart  in  the  right  place.  He  can  also 
quote  Horace  to  a  point.  I  wrote  to  him 
about  the  sorrows  of  the  inordinately  rich 
(with  whom  I  sympathize,  though  not  perhaps 
as  they  would  have  me),  and  all  I  get  is  the 
post-card  which  I  now  translate  : — '  Though 
your  threshing-floor  yield  a  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  corn,  will  your  stomach  therefore 
hold  more  than  mine  ?  '  He  has,  I  fear,  less 
sympathy  with  the  rich  than  I,  and  in  a 
general  way  is  more  ruthless  in  applying 
standards.  I  would  have  him  know  that  one 
stomach  does  hold  more  than  another,— 
hold  it  lawfully,  not  in  bad  consequence  of 
indigestion  or  chronic  over-feeding.  Mine, 
now,  holds  a  good  deal ;  for  instance,  the 
works  of  J.  M.  Synge  (out  of  print  and  up 
in  price),  this  cottage,  and  the  forest.  His 
holds  a  seat  in  the  House  where,  unmistak- 
ably, he  serves  his  country  well.  That  he  is 
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now  being  paid  a  hundred  pounds  a  quarter 
for  his  services  (less  his  country's  income- 
tax)  makes  no  difference  to  the  principle  of 
appetite.  I  believe,  however,  that  he  re- 
cognizes this  principle  as  well  as  I,  and  that 
what  his  postcard  points  to  is  a  different 
matter. 

The  sorrow  of  the  rich  conies  in  the  main  of 
being  unable  to  find  needs,  real  needs  of  their 
own,  in  body,  soul  and  spirit,  to  spend  their 
money  on.  So  they  create  sham  needs ; 
and  these  are  poison.  You  may  easily  find 
out  how  it  is  done  and  what  it  means.  Go 
through  a  great  house  anywhere,  go  through 
the  week-end  cottage  of  Sir  Nathan  Wolf, 
study  Park  Lane,  the  Clubs,  give  your  mind 
to  Monte  Carlo,  Homburg,  Newmarket  and 
suppers  at  the  Carlton  ;  distinguish  real  from 
sham  and  weigh  the  penalties  of  sham — then 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  hard  case  of  the 
rich. 

I  had  rather  live  in  prison  or  the  workhouse 
than  suffer  like  not  a  few  of  these,  women  or 
men.  I  had  rather  wear  a  blue  brat  (as  we 
say  in  Yorkshire)  than  be  dressed  by  Poole 
or  Paquin,  or  whoever  it  may  be  just  now. 
And  I  had  far  rather  work  as  Jim  does  than 
like  some  hard-driven  Dukes.  '  Si  f  avals 
le  malheur  tfdtre  n£  prince '  I  should  die  of 
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it,  could  I  know  what  I  know  now  of  happier 
ways  of  life.  But  the  worst  of  all  the  burden- 
ing of  the  rich  is  that  its  victims  are  enslaved 
in  heart  and  mind  and  will,  and  cannot  be 
set  free  until  they  must.  Their  very  spirit 
is  held  fast. 

They  will  tell  you,  some  of  them,  that  when 
they  have  kept  up,  as  in  loyalty  and  duty 
bound,  their  houses,  castles,  great  estates, 
they  have  less  ready  money  than  you  have 
yourself.  They  will  tell  you,  too,  that  they 
have  far  less  leisure,  that  they  envy  you  your 
chances  and  your  freedom  to  make  use  of 
them.  Their  wives,  they  say,  groan  under 
the  weight  of  social  duties,  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  tired  out  by  social  pleasures, 
that  are  duties  too.  It  is  duty,  plainly,  that 
keeps  them  in  their  chains. 

Get  far  enough  away  from  this  to  see  it 
against  the  background  of  a  larger  life  ;  give 
it  atmosphere,  contrast,  a  due  proportion 
in  the  whole ;  and  see  how  it  looks  then. 
Count  up,  too,  the  tale  of  men  and  women 
thus  overwhelmed  by  self-made  needs  and 
pinchbeck  duties.  Then  count  up  those 
others,  whose  clamorous,  inevitable  needs 
are  being  met  by  no  more,  perhaps,  than  a 
pound  a  week,  or,  may  be,  five  and  twenty 
shillings,  earned  no  longer  than  that  working 
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'  middle  slice  '  of  their  life  may  last,  if  even  as 
long.  You  will  see  a  sure  and  certain  deliver- 
ance coming  to  the  miserable  rich,  the  few  ; 
and  something  gained,  too,  for  the  many, 
if  only  by  the  passing  of  a  great  and  grave 
anomaly  that  corrupts  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  stirs  up  anger  and  contempt.  The 
anomaly  passes  because  power  is  passing, 
because  the  sceptre  is  changing  hands  before 
our  eyes. 

But  if  the  extremes  of  the  social  scale  must 
go,  are  going,  there  will  still  be  difference 
everywhere  in  needs,  and  in  the  satisfaction 
sought  for  them  and  won  or  missed.  You 
will  continue  to  require  some  things  Jim 
or  the  painter  does  not  ask  for,  that  you  may 
grow  as  you  should,  may  become  the  man  you 
ought  to  be.  It  is  a  question  always  of  real 
as  against  manufactured  needs.  Real  needs 
are  the  affair  of  each  man's  proper  perfection, 
after  which  he  gropes  always  in  his  darkness 
or  his  twilight,  or  follows  eagerly  with  an 
illuminated  mind.  What  we  should  see  to 
is  that  sham  needs  everywhere,  when  they 
are  detected,  be  rooted  up  and  cast  into  the 
nearest  Gehenna. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  politician  does  not 
know  a  little  more  of  either  religion  or  the 
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science  of  the  mind  of  man ;  but  these 
things,  apparently,  have  never  come  his 
way  to  much  purpose.  Still,  he  manages 
to  serve  the  State  and  to  keep  a  clear  head 
and  a  good  heart.  He  lives  more  than  he 
knows — far  more  than  Horace  either  knew 
or  dreamt. 
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I  HAVE  bought  the  right  of  entrance  into  the 
soul  of  a  people  and  the  soul  of  a  master  poet 
for  two  guineas  net.  I  might  have  bought 
stalls  at  a  theatre,  a  fortnight  in  the  country 
for  a  family  of  children,  a  little,  a  very  little, 
dinner  (without  the  wine)  for  Sir  Nathan 
and  myself ;  or,  in  some  parts,  the  existence 
of  a  whole  labourer  (who  has  not  only  himself 
but  a  wife  and  babies  to  feed  and  house  and 
clothe)  for  nigh  upon  three  weeks.  I  could 
have  kept  myself,  by  myself,  in  food  for  a 
good  fortnight,  I  am  sure,  on  those  two 
guineas.  I  could  have  moderately  tipped  a 
moderate  butler. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  receive  inestimably 
high  value  for  my  money ;  as  a  matter  of 
the  opinion  of  many  of  my  friends,  I  have 
wasted  it,  foolishly  or  worse.  And  I  dare 
not  ask  for  the  opinion  of  those  children  who 
might  have  run  about  the  forest  on  many 
glorious  days,  had  I  done  what  I  did  not  do 
and  not  done  what  I  did. 

This  is  a  confused  and  confusing  world. 
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We  make  our  way  through  it  as  through 
tangled  thickets,  where  we  escape  some 
hanging  bough  only  to  be  caught  among 
thorns  ;  or  follow  up  a  rabbit's  run  for  path- 
way and  find  no  better  than  its  burrow  at 
the  end.  Who  shall  decide  which  way  we 
ought  to  choose  ?  For  the  most  part  we  go 
where  we  can,  and  make  as  much  of  '  ought ' 
about  it  as  we  may  ;  or  else  care  little  either 
way  and  think  no  more.  But  this  I  know — 
my  soul,  like  the  souls  of  all  other  men,  has 
a  need  of  entrance  to  the  wide  country  of 
the  soul  where  all  belong  ;  and  I  can  never 
find  it  without  help.  Let  no  man  judge  me 
lest  I  point  him  to  himself.  He  lives  by 
compromise  as  I  do. 

I  notice,  however,  that  the  less  any  man 
knows  of  human  souls  the  more  ready  he  is 
to  apply  his  compromise  as  a  measure  and  a 
standard  for  all  other  folk.  The  owl  of 
ignorance,  says  the  proverb,  lays  the  egg  of 
pride.  The  man  who  has  never  tried  to  win 
a  right  of  entrance  to  the  country  of  the  soul 
is  ignorant  even  of  his  own  soul  and  therefore 
proud  of  it.  '  This,'  he  says,  sometimes  in 
so  many  words,  4  is  my  way  and  it  should  be 
yours.' 

The  simple  answer,  and  inevitable,  is  of 
course  that  it  cannot  be ;  and  should  not, 
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ought  not,  even  if  it  could.  But  when  that 
egg  of  pride  has  been  full-hatched  such 
answers  are  never  kindly  taken.  It  is  well 
not  to  be  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  men, 
especially  the  daughters.  But  whose  withers 
are  unwrung  when  their  tale  is  told  ?  Who 
does  not  think,  sometimes,  that  he  could  play 
providence  within  another's  life  ?  Who  is 
not  sure,  once  in  a  while,  that  he  knows  what 
is  good  for  a  man,  though  Solomon  did  not  ? 
This  is  to  ask,  in  which  of  us  has  not  that  owl 
of  ignorance  some  time  or  another  laid  its 
baleful  egg. 

The  varied  plumage  coming  from  such  eggs, 
the  protean  aspect  of  that  vicious  bird,  deceive 
the  very  elect.  Let  us  put  our  hand  before 
our  mouth  and  wait  always  to  condemn — 
until,  say,  we  have  counted,  very  slowly, 
the  number  of  our  years.  It  is  we,  old  men, 
old  women,  who  must  take  the  longer  time. 
Shall  I  condemn  a  man  because  he  buys 
diamonds  for  his  wife  instead  of  poets'  souls  ? 
For  anything  I  can  tell,  diamonds  are  for  her 
the  best  and  truest  messengers  of  a  real 
love  he  bears  to  her  ;  and  if  they  be,  it  is 
all  those  diamonds  to  a  China  orange  that  no 
poet's  soul  would  find  itself  welcomed  or  at 
home.  Yet  again  I  feel  that  I  am  set  fast 
in  the  tangled  thicket  of  the  world.  Some- 
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times  even  the  most  patient  and  self-dis- 
trustful must  be  bold  enough,  if  he  be  humble 
enough,  to  condemn.  The  humble  see  things 
as  they  really  are,  and  have  God's  leave  to 
speak,  have  often  man's  as  well.  If  the 
philosopher  were  to  tell  me  that  I  ought  to 
have  tipped  a  butler  I  should  very  carefully 
consider  what  he  said. 
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Barbarians  at  Play 

STILL,  heavy,  the  forest  shrouded,  the  strong 
sun  veiled  in  mist,  sounds  coming  from  every 
quarter,  a  train  shunting  more  than  a  mile 
away,  a  child  crying  in  the  valley,  birds  of  a 
thousand  voices  chattering,  chirping,  anything 
but  singing  vespers  as  they  should.  The  close 
undergrowth  rustles  with  the  blackbirds ; 
as  I  walked  to  the  post  just  now  they  were 
moving  everywhere,  even  running  boldly 
across  my  path.  A  wren  fluttered  slowly 
on  before,  turning  every  now  and  then  to 
watch  me  as  it  alighted.  The  world  looks 
strange.  I  imagine  to  myself  that  in  an 
earthquake  country  I  should  be  afraid.  Now 
I  ask,  for  the  latest  of  unnumbered  times 
this  year  :  Shall  we  have  rain  ? 

The  weather-men  say  that  up  to  this  present 
we  are  not  very  far  short  of  our  average 
allowance,  that  is,  in  broad  England  taken 
at  large.  A  fig  for  the  weather-men  and  their 
passionless  gauges  !  And  especially  here  in 
this  little  corner  of  our  Sussex.  '  I've  seen 
a  hot  hoppin',  and  a  hot  harvest,  and  a  hot 
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hay  in',  but  never  all  in  one  year  before,' 
says  an  old  man  of  over  eighty,  comparing 
notes  with  the  painter,  whom  he  looks  upon 
as  an  inexperienced  boy  of  summers  hardly 
worth  the  reckoning.  We  have  certainly 
had  far  less  rain  than  usual ;  but  if  we  had 
not,  what,  I  ask  you,  could  ordinary  rain  have 
done  against  such  heat,  against  a  sun  so 
determined  and  so  fierce  through  haying, 
harvest,  hopping  ?  Now,  long  after  what 
the  weather-men  (and  even  we)  called  a  break 
in  the  great  drought,  we  are  fighting  day  by 
day,  with  every  trick  that  we  can  think  of, 
to  keep  the  fish  alive  in  what  remains  of  our 
little  pond.  The  water-lilies  we  must  leave 
to  fate  and  their  natural  hardiness  ;  but  for 
the  fish  we  do  our  best  against  all  odds — 
odds  that  are  great  and  every  day  becoming 
greater. 

The  moon  rises  red,  but  the  grey  shroud 
is  passing  from  the  forest.  While  I  watch, 
the  moon  grows  paler  ;  rain  will  not  come  this 
night. 

There  shows  no  care  in  heaven  to  save 
Man's  pitiful  patience — 

Yes,  we  may  learn  pity  and  patience  even 
in  rescuing  fishes  from  the   sun ;    or  learn 
cruelty  and  a  desperate  arrogance  by  saying 
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no  worse  than  :  Let  them  go.  While  our 
spirit  sleeps,  we  shape  it  by  these  little 
things  that  make  no  noise  in  the  chambers 
of  our  heart.  Great  things  may  arouse  us, 
but  sometimes  they  come  too  late. 

I  moralize  over  these  fish  ;  but  that  lies 
among  my  privileges  now  that  I  am  old. 
And  I  remember  days  in  which  I  was  learning, 
very  slowly  and  with  some  pain,  to  consider 
little^things  like  these,  and  to  care  whether 
they^went  or  stayed.  I  have  come  now  to 
regret  that  we  kill  as  we  do,  making  a  plea- 
sure of  our  slaughter.  These  three  months, 
August,  September,  October,  are  deeply 
stained  with  blood  ;  but  my  regret  concen- 
trates on  those  who  shed  it.  It  is  the  men 
who  suffer  ;  and  my  regret  is  for  the  men, 
not  because  they  kill — there  must  be  killing 
—but  because  they  find  delight  in  killing. 
Blink  it  as  we  may,  this  is  the  ugly  fact. 

But,  again,  what  else  can  we  expect  ?  Not 
many  years  have  passed  since  we  hunted  for 
our  very  lives.  We  are  savages  still,  although 
disguised  in  kindly  manners ;  savages,  if  not 
at  heart  yet  by  a  habit  and  convention 
difficult  to  escape,  and  rarely  recognized  for 
what  it  is.  Some  day,  I  suppose,  we  shall 
find  a  worthier  proving  of  our  skill  and  senses 
Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  as  likely  to 
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set  fire  to  a  rick  that  we  may  watch  the  blaze, 
as  keep  and  kill  those  birds  for  mere  amuse- 
ment and  display. 

It  was  the  painter  who  put  me  on  this 
track.  He  was  talking  about  sport  and  tell- 
ing us  he  really  thought  there  must  be  some- 
thing like  disease  in  the  pleasure  that  men 
take  in  killing.  The  philosopher,  however, 
assured  him  that,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  it  is  nothing  worse  than  arrested 
civilization  and  the  want  of  better  and  more 
delightful  things  to  do. 

This,  I  am  sure,  is  true ;  but  what  better 
things  to  give  them  (that  they  would  accept)  I 
do  not  know.  '  The  Roadmender '  hammered 
out  on  his  stones,  he  says,  the  conviction 
that  stone-breaking  should  be  allotted  to 
minor  poets,  not  to  tired  out-o'-works.  What 
will  the  democracy  provide  for  shooting 
men  when  there  is  nothing  left  in  England 
to  shoot,  at  least  for  pleasure  ?  They  would 
hardly  care  to  be  butchers,  I  suppose ; 
although  Sir  Thomas  More  held  that  in 
Utopia  no  one  else  should  be  allowed  to  kill. 
Some  may  go  to  India  and  be  of  use.  There 
are  still  too  many  dangerous  beasts  in  cer- 
tain districts,  and  too  many  deer.  But  what 
I  should  really  like  would  be  to  keep  them 
with  us  and  set  them  to  exterminate  the 
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common  fly.  Of  all  enemies  of  human  life 
in  England  this,  perhaps,  is  chief.  And  if 
these  men  had  imagination,  or  the  fly  could 
be  made  big  enough  in  their  eyes  to  shew  them 
its  evil  powers  (say  as  big  as  a  jack-snipe), 
a  trumpet  would  be  heard  among  them, 
and,  good  fellows  that  they  are,  they  would 
respond — a  cohort  of  glorified  and  justified 
Domitians.  Meanwhile  they  kill  harmless 
dicky-birds  and  more  or  less  ingeniously 
play  ball. 
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A  God  and  Little  Fishes 

THE  Chinese  Buddleia  is  in  bloom  a  second 
time,  and  brave  Red  Admirals  have  come  in 
place  of  the  peacock  butterflies  of  July, 
finding  honey,  too,  and  sunlit  days  as  hot 
though  not  so  long.  This  seems  now  the 
only  change.  It  were  folly  to  call  September 
sweet  in  the  fierceness  of  this  glow  from  an 
unclouded  burning  sky,  and  in  a  dead  calm 
that  keeps  even  the  silver  birch  leaves  still, 
and  lets  the  smoke  from  the  cottage  chimney 
rise  straight  as  a  pine-trunk  through  the 
quivering  air.  But  night  comes  sooner  and 
brings  welcome  drenching  dews  to  tell  us  that 
Bartlemy's  day  has  come  and  gone.  Summer, 
according  to  the  weather-men,  is  past. 

There  were  two  harvests,  I  am  told,  in 
the  '  cereal  year '  that  ends  with  August ; 
for  last  year's  was  reaped  no  earlier  than 
September,  where  it  was  reaped  at  all.  Many 
a  farmer  had  to  lament  then  '  the  ruin  of 
golden  hopes,'  his  '  delicate  ranked  corn,' 
This  year  not  a  sheaf  is  lost,  and  every  sheaf 
is  golden  and  good. 
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Knowing  this,  I  let  myself  forget  with  an 
easy  mind  the  root-crops  and  the  pastures  ; 
or  rather  I  console  myself  for  my  forgetfulness, 
and  for  my  defiant  grasp  at  pleasures  lavished 
by  a  summer  that  has  wandered  from  the 
south,  and  an  autumn,  so  it  seems,  born  to  be 
a  match  for  it.  The  child  is  young  indeed,  but 
lusty.  Will  it  thrive  unhindered,  summer's 
likeness,  until  it  greets  the  little  summer  of 
St  Luke  ?  If  it  does,  even  I,  who  ached  for 
sunshine  and  the  heat  that  finds  a  way  to 
old  men's  bones,  shall  have  had  enough  and 
may  go  warm  to  winter.  I  am  beginning  to 
take  a  sporting  interest  in  the  sun's  success, 
its  record-breaking.  May  it  go  on,  feeding 
Red  Admirals  from  new-made  honey-tubes, 
leavening  the  earth  with  myriads  of  new-born 
germs  that  mean  fruitfulness  for  years  to 
come,  going  deep  and  deeper  day  by  day  into 
the  cold  soil  !  I  drink  to  the  long  life  and 
health  of  a  summer  that  confounds  the 
almanack,  flouts  the  barometer,  and  puts 
the  weather-man  to  scorn ;  may  it  meet 
St  Luke,  and  hail  St  Martin  on  heights  it 
has  stolen  from  November  ! 

Meanwhile  it  has  driven  us  to  the  last 
citadel  of  ingenuity  in  defence  of  our  gold  and 
silver  carp.  To-day  they  are  all  in  tubs, 
to  be  refreshed  with  meagre  bucketfuls  of 
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water  now  and  then.  We  can  do  no  more, 
and  I  fear  the  worst. 

— medio  defonte  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat. 

Lucretius  himself  shall  grace  their  tombstone, 
and  commemorate  both  this  year  of  splendour 
and  their  innocent  death. 
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Cor  ad  Cor  Loquitur 

THE  moon  is  at  the  full  again.  Last  night 
I  walked  in  a  wide  amphitheatre  that  was 
set  about  towards  the  north  with  motionless 
gigantic  figures,  clad  from  head  to  knee  in 
silvery  armour.  They  were  only  the  trees 
fringing  our  garden,  stately  enough  in  any 
light,  being  well-grown  oaks,  but  transmuted 
by  a  windless  night,  a  filmy  haze  around 
them,  and  the  radiance  of  the  moon.  The 
philosopher  walked  with  me.  We  were  talk- 
ing of  the  difference  true  friendship  makes 
to  man  or  woman,  of  the  change  worked  in 
the  look  of  all  things,  of  the  interior  know- 
ledge of  others  that  it  brings,  of  the  new 
interest  in  all  human  lives  it  rouses.  '  See,' 
he  said,  '  here  again  is  a  quality  of  soul. 
Here  again,  too,  is  the  question  whether 
hoarding  or  sharing  dominates  within  the 
soul.  You  must  be  munificent  in  your 
friendship  as  in  everything  else,  or  it  will 
have  no  munificence  towards  you,  will  im- 
poverish, may  be,  rather  than  enrich.  Don't 
you  remember — somebody  says,  I  think 
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Pascal,  that  munificence  is  not  quantity 
but  quality  ?  ' 

Yes,  I  remembered.  And  to-day  I  go  on 
thinking. 

Little,  too  little,  is  there  of  this  splendid 
quality  in  men.  We  can  all  give;  in  fact 
we  enjoy  giving.  Sir  Nathan  gives  fat  slices 
of  his  gains  and  is  renowned  for  generosity 
and  kindliness.  When  you  neither  want  nor 
need,  really  or  artificially,  all  that  you  have, 
giving  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  pleasantest 
things  in  the  world.  Of  course  when  we  give 
to  those  who  really  are  in  need,  we  prefer 
to  insist  on  their  having  what  we  think 
they  ought  to  have,  or  else  what  we  have  a 
fancy  for  giving ;  which  is  reasonable  enough, 
seeing  that  our  hand  holds  both  whip  and 
reins,  not  to  speak  of  purse  and  cheque-book. 
It  would  be  not  only  disagreeable,  but  im- 
prudent and  even  unkind,  to  let  them  choose 
and  use.  We  may  give,  in  fact,  but  we  have 
not  the  least  desire  in  the  world  to  share. 
Yet  this,  precisely,  is  what  munificence  means 
— a  quality  of  soul  that  goes  far  to  make  men 
great,  and  stamps  them  assuredly  as  good. 
We  may  give  not  only  our  superfluities  but 
all  we  have,  yet  miss  munificence.  We  may 
give  two  mites  or  millions,  and  have  it. 

The  poor  (I  mean  those  whose  place  in  life 
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is  of  the  best,  those  who  may  easily,  if  they 
will,  show  how  reasonable  it  is  to  call  them 
blessed)  are  often  munificent.  Those  other 
poor,  fighting  for  bare  existence  in  an  ill- 
constituted  State  and  disgracing  us  all  by 
their  condition,  may  show  it,  as  may  the 
rich  ;  but  all  the  weight  of  an  evil  place  tells 
against  them,  as  it  does  against  the  rich. 
It  is  the  man  who  has,  and  may  have,  what 
he  really  needs,  and  nurses  no  unreal  needs, 
for  whom  the  way  lies  clear.  Hence  it  is 
among  such  we  most  often  find  munificence. 
Is  it  accident,  I  wonder,  that  not  a  few  of 
the  most  munificent  among  those  I  count  as 
friends  are  Irish  ?  I  think  not.  Ireland 
provides  a  field  for  the  poverty  that  helps 
to  keep  men  wholesome  and  sane  and  strong, 
as  well  as  for  that  other  which  makes  them 
wretched. 

I  would  ask  you  how  many  munificent 
men  and  women  you  know  yourself  whose 
income  goes  beyond,  say,  a  thousand  a  year, 
and  in  how  many  it  is  below  three  hundred  ? 
One  of  the  most  munificent  I  know  has  some- 
where about  a  pound  a  week,  or  little  more. 

You  may  say  that  this  grace  is  fit  only  for 

Paradise.     No,  it  is  eminently  fit  for  earth 

because    it    is    so    eminently    needed    there. 

Remember,  I  speak  of  sharing,  not  of  mere 
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giving.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  rich 
so  hardly  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
because  it  is  so  much  easier  for  them  to  give 
than  share,  to  go  on  giving  without  knowing 
they  ought  to  share,  to  keep  and  hoard  while 
they  pour  lavishly  away. 

It  is  good  and  comfortable  to  walk  under 
the  moonlight  with  a  philosopher  who  does 
more  than  philosophize. 


XL 
Armageddon 

JIM,  I  observe,  like  my  good  friend  who 
illuminates  a  London  street,  solves  the  pro- 
blem of  practical  social  life  by  what  his 
neighbours  might  call  sacrifice — that  is,  if 
you  asked  it  of  themselves.  Sacrifice  it  is, 
when  a  man  or  a  woman  shares  self  in  real 
self-interest  and  sympathy,  with  other  men 
and  women  according  to  their  real  needs. 
There  is  sacrifice,  moreover,  in  the  fountain 
of  all  good,  as  it  fills  us  men  with  the  good 
we  can  receive  ;  in  the  life  by  which  we  live 
and  move,  as  it  gives  itself  to  the  utmost 
according  to  the  sublime  necessity  of  the 
free  giving  of  love.  If  you  explain  sacrifice 
as  the  energy  of  a  spirit  of  love  whose  natural 
essential  joy  is  in  self -giving  (and  what  else 
can  you  do  ?),  there  is  no  sting  left  for  you 
in  the  word. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  shrink  not 
only  from  sacrifice  but  from  thinking  of  it 
as  our  high  destiny,  because  we  are  sure  that 
it  must  bring  us  pain.  The  philosopher 
says  that  the  confusion,  if  there  is  one, 
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comes  of  forgetting  that  the  pain  belongs 
to  a  love  that  is  being  thwarted,  and  to  our 
slow  learning  of  love  and  of  its  art.  In  a 
perfect  State,  amid  a  people  of  perfect  lovers, 
there  would  be  no  pain  to  dim  the  joy  of 
sacrifice.  To  share,  to  give  and  to  receive, 
would  be  most  natural,  and  bring  them  un- 
checked, unqualified  delights. 

Would  this  be  good  ?  I  tell  myself  that 
it  would  not,  and  also  that  it  is  not  to  be,  for 
it  would  mean  a  closed  circle  of  delights  in 
which  delight  would  perish. 

Our  friends  in  the  navy  and  the  army  are 
not  alone  in  believing  that  virtue  may  fail  us 
when  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  the  bill 
for  war.  I  would,  if  I  were  permitted,  try  to 
assure  all  such  timid  souls  that  in  the  great 
business  of  ordering  human  social  life,  and  of 
living,  each  man  of  us,  as  he  should  if  he  is 
ever  to  live  much,  there  is  war  enough,  a 
long  and  weary  war.  Does  the  art  of  dying 
to  the  narrowness  of  self,  of  conquering  all 
greed  and  spiritual  fear,  call  for  less  virtue, 
do  you  think,  than  that  of  dying  for  the  flag  ? 

.   .  What  babes  we  are  ! 

Yet  here  is  first  the  shadow,  then  the  sub- 
stance.    To  give  life  for  this  country,  this 
little  province  of  a  little  earth,  is  good,  may 
be  heroic.     To  give  it  for  the  other  country, 
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for  the  home  and  fatherland  of  our  souls — 
what  will  you  say  of  that  ? 

Some  men,  some  women,  have  in  all  ages 
done,  some  are  doing  now,  just  this  heroic 
deed.  There  is  not  the  least  chance  of  our 
lacking  opportunities  for  the  heroism  of 
war.  In  fact,  the  cessation  of  that  play-game 
business  of  men's  uncivilized  days  should 
give  us  more  time  and  room  to  find  the  real 
thing.  We  may  happily  be  thrown  back, 
by  a  want  of  the  cruel  stimulus  to  virtue 
of  that  savage  game,  on  realities  of  life,  on 
the  vital,  fiercer  contest  of  the  spirit — the 
war  in  which,  some  day.  somewhere,  every 
one  of  us,  on  penalty  of  an  ignominous  death, 
must  take  our  part.  We  may  become 
sufficiently  enervated  by  prosperity  and 
ease,  driven  hard  enough  by  their  stern  lesson, 
to  seek  the  substance  towards  which  that 
shadow  always  pointed.  It  is  possible.  Yet 
we  are  hard  of  learning.  Shadows  thrust 
themselves  upon  us,  and  with  shadows  we 
are  only  too  well  content.  To  substance 
we  will  not  go.  We  refuse  to  see,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Tamerlane  and  Napoleon  (like 
Diaz  in  his  less  warlike  fashion)  are  names 
of  shadows  in  a  ghastly  shadow-play ;  while 
Gordon,  say,  is  real,  as  real  as  the  little 
poor  man  of  Assisi  who  fought  to  his 
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last  breath  the  battle  of  the  love   that  he 
adored. 

The  philosopher  is  right  about  the  confusion 
in  this  matter  of  sacrifice  and  joy.  There  is 
pain,  and  there  will  be  pain,  in  the  enlarging 
practice  of  the  art  of  love.  There  is  war  and 
there  will  be  war,  while  love  extends  its 
empire.  But  only  in  the  service  of  this  empire, 
by  this  war,  and  by  that  art,  is  an  imperishable 
joy  ever  to  be  found.  We  take  our  choice  ; 
if  we  prefer  to  be  ignorant  of  joy  we  may  be 
satisfied  with  happiness  or  even  pleasure  for 
a  time,  a  fleeting  time.  Yet  Jim,  there, 
would  say  he  has  no  choice ;  and  every  man 
among  us  would  say  the  same  were  he  not 
self-blinded.  To  discover  light,  shining  in 
a  darkness  that  can  never  comprehend  it,  is 
to  follow  light  without  any  sense  of  choosing. 
The  painter  does  not  choose  beauty,  he  wor- 
ships and  follows  after  it,  a  free  man  seek- 
ing the  desired  of  his  heart.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  spirit  of  love :  there  is  no  choice 
once  a  man  really  sees  ;  love  must  offer  itself, 
its  life,  and  all  that  it  has  and  is.  Herein 
lies  its  heart's  desire,  its  fullness  and  its 
freedom.  Hence  the  spontaneity  and  charm 
of  all  great  lovers  ;  hence  too  their  victories. 
If  you  think  a  man  is  helping  you  either  from 
a  sense  of  duty  or  out  of  his  superfluity, 
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without  giving  you  himself — that  is  one 
thing ;  but  if  you  feel  his  love,  his  delighted 
sharing  of  himself  with  you,  that  is  another. 
Sign  or  else  shadow  there,  and  here  divine 
thing  signified. 
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Rain 

RAIN,  great  rain,  masterful,  such  as  we  have 
nearly  forgotten,  rain  roaring  down  the 
house-roof,  overflowing  gutters,  overfilling 
tubs — rain  at  last,  bountiful,  compelling, 
rousing  Pan  from  his  drouthy  sleep  to  dance 
with  all  the  nymphs  of  the  forest,  and  chant 
new  drinking-songs  around  the  hamadryads. 
It  is  a  rain  of  summer,  too,  not  beating 
against  the  windows  or  smiting  our  bodies 
with  its  cold,  but  warm  as  the  kind  air,  fall- 
ing straight,  heavy  yet  gentle,  come  to  bless 
not  to  overwhelm.  The  tenderest  of  plants 
are  whispering  their  welcome  now ;  the 
great  trees  will  feel  its  power  before  night  is 
gone.  Soon  there  will  be  a  new  earth. 

'  You  never  enjoy  the  world  aright,  till 
the  sea  itself  floweth  in  your  veins,  till  you 
are  clothed  with  the  heavens,  and  crowned 
with  the  stars.'  Here  comes  '  the  sea  itself,' 
brought  by  the  noble  service  of  the  winds  and 
sun,  and  poured  out  upon  this  hillock  in  the 
Weald.  We  feel  its  waters  in  our  veins, 
cannot  help  feeling  them  ;  the  drama  of  this 
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summer  has  taken  hold  upon  us  and  we  play 
our  part,  swept  off  our  vagrant  feet  into 
the  stream  of  nature's  life.  4  Quid  pulcher- 
rimum  ?  ',  asked  Amasis  of  the  Wise  Men  of 
Greece.  '  The  World,'  they  said,  not  knowing 
what  they  said.  Yet  the  world  of  earth  and 
sky  is  beautiful ;  that  is,  it  calls  forth  in 
man  (the  more  beautiful)  the  joy  and  power 
of  his  admiration.  I  think  of  little  Thomas 
Traherne  (was  he  ever  Tom,  I  wonder  ?)  for 
whom  the  corn,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
it,  was  '  orient  and  immortal  wheat '  that 
stood  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  ;  whom 
the  green  trees  '  transported  and  ravished,' 
stirring  him  'almost  mad  with  ecstasy' 
because  they  were  such  strange  and  wonderful 
things  ;  in  whose  own  possession  were  the 
streets,  the  people,  skies,  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
and  all  the  world.  Until,  that  is,  he  was 
4  with  much  ado  corrupted,  and  made  to 
learn  the  dirty  devices  '  of  the  world.  Then 
I  think  of  his  learning  to  be  a  child  once 
more,  a  joyous  child  and  poet,  unlearning 
all  those  dirty  devices,  winning  again  for  his 
own  this  glorious  earth  and  all  the  still  more 
glorious  men  upon  it. 

He  began  his  unlearning,  he  says,  where 
some  of  us  arrive  but  painfully  and  many 
not  at  all,  by  asking  what  sort  of  things  were 
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most  common  ;  and  found  them  to  be  men 
and  women,  the  air,  the  light,  earth,  water, 
trees  and  so  forth.  Diamonds,  gold  and 
silver  and  the  rest,  he  discovered  to  be 
scarce.  But  the  common  things,  if  they  were 
taken  away,  would  leave  life  in  ruins  ;  and 
the  scarce  things  men  would  hardly  miss,  and 
soon  forget.  Here,  then,  was  a  touchstone 
to  distinguish  real  from  sham  values,  and  this 
he  never  lost.  Thenceforth  it  seemed  to 
him  always  that  this  world  was  far  better 
than  Paradise,  had  men  eyes  to  see  its  glory 
and  their  own  advantage. 

More  precious  than  rubies  is  the  rain ; 
better  than  all  the  jewels  and  rare  metals 
of  the  earth  are  the  sweet  general  air,  the 
light  of  day,  the  darkness  and  consolation 
of  the  all-embracing  night,  the  common, 
plenteous  soil  that  keeps  us  living.  If  this 
be  so,  what,  then,  is  the  value  of  a  man,  of 
any  man  woman  or  child  among  the  thousand 
millions  on  the  earth  now,  or  the  unnumbered 
millions  passed  from  it  and  to  come  ?  There 
it  is — you  cannot  measure  real  things  by 
artificial,  or  by  realities  of  lower  grade ; 
there  is  no  measure  of  a  man.  And  yet 
we  waste  our  men,  waste  the  little  children 
that  are  also  ours  and  might  some  day  be 
men  and  women,  barter  human  flesh  and 
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mind  and  spirit,  happiness,  well-being,  for 
gold,  mere  gold  and  even  diamonds — for 
luxury  and  its  poor  trappings.  Let  us  pray 
for  some  knowledge  of  true  values  to  come  to 
us  before  we  die,  that  at  least  we  may  die 
penitent  and  preaching.  If  it  may  be  so, 
let  each  of  us  as  he  learns  it  cry  out,  though 
it  be  only  in  deserto,  against  the  deceitfulness 
of  those  scales  in  which  all  things  are  being 
fraudulently  weighed,  and  by  which  men 
cheat  themselves  and  other  men ;  would, 
if  they  could,  cheat  truth  and  God. 

I  would  not  weigh  this  rain  against  so 
much  gold  it  brings,  so  much  loss  of  gold  it 
has  even  now  staved  off ;  I  would  shift 
my  centre  of  attention  so  that  I  may  rejoice 
in  it  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  with  the  grass, 
the  trees,  the  birds  and  beasts,  but,  above 
all,  with  the  men  to  whom  it  brings  that  gold. 
I  would  seek  first,  in  the  clear  sunshine  of 
reality  and  truth,  the  proffered  substance, 
and  take  at  its  worth  the  shadow  following 
after. 
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XLII 
Nothing  for  Nothing 

YESTERDAY  I  heard  from  the  great  lady  who 
lives  in  that  dingy  back  street  in  Islington. 
This  time  she  complains.  '  Why,'  she  says, 
'  will  dear,  good  Mrs  Thompson  insist  on  giv- 
ing me  all  sorts  of  little  presents,  when  I  know 
she  needs  every  penny  for  the  children's 
boots  ?  And  if  she  didn't,  she  ought  to  know 
that  I'd  far  rather  she  gave  them  to  that 
married  daughter  of  hers  whose  front  sitting- 
room  is  as  bare  as  bare,  or  even  to  the  new 
widow-woman  who  has  come  next  door  and 
had  to  part  with  everything  when  her  husband 
died  a  year  ago.  Why  do  they  do  it  ? ' 
Then  she  goes  on  : — '  Of  course  I  know  quite 
well  why,  and  she's  a  dear,  as  I  said  ;  but  I 
do  wish  they  wouldn't,  all  the  same.'  (She 
writes  exactly  as  she  talks,  this  lady  of  the 
slums — a  great  accomplishment.) 

I,  too,  wish  they  wouldn't.  That  is,  I 
look  forward  to  a  state  of  life  in  which  barter 
and  payment  of  all  kinds  shall  fall  into  their 
right  place  as  subordinate  branches  of  our 
general  service.  Now  I  am  forced  to  re- 
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discover,  chiefly  through  this  letter  and 
reflexion  on  it,  that  when  a  man  does  me  a 
kindness  I  am  expected  to  do  him  one  in 
return,  in  short,  to  pay  him.  Whereas  I 
had  come,  as  a  consequence  of  living  for 
some  time  under  one  roof  with  friends  of 
another  order  of  thought  and  conduct,  to 
believe  that  I  ought  to  pass  kindness  on — 
in  most  cases,  naturally,  to  some  other  than 
the  giver.  I  had  come  to  regard  the  man 
of  kindnesses  as  a  fountain  of  kindnesses, 
and  myself  as  a  conduit  to  distribute  them 
and  the  fruits  that  they  produce  in  me.  It 
would  not  occur  to  me,  at  least  here  on 
the  forest,  to  throw  back  in  a  man's  face, 
so  to  speak,  gift  for  gift,  and  disencumber 
myself  in  that  uncivilized  way  of  an  obliga- 
tion in  which  as  a  matter  of  course  I  take 
delight.  If  he  does  me  a  service  he  magnifies 
himself,  enriches  himself ;  and  draws  me,  as 
his,  into  the  pliant  circle  of  his  life.  What 
would  he  have  of  me  but  that  I  should  do 
the  same  ? 

I  have  another  friend,  a  parson,  who  drops 
in  sometimes.  He  told  me  this  morning 
that  this  is  (as  I  knew  before)  a  part  of 
his  religion.  He  says  that  it  is  exactly  what 
God  asks  of  us  all ;  but  he  has  to  admit 
that  the  fact  is  not  generally  known,  and  that 
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he  cannot  make  it  known,  though  he  spends 
a  great  part  of  his  time  in  trying. 

I  have  been  thinking  it  over.  Barter  and 
payment,  it  is  clear,  are  out  of  place  in 
spiritual  dealings,  where  love  rules  natur- 
ally, of  necessity  indeed.  Elsewhere  they  are 
fair  and  just.  I  pay  in  gold  for  all  that 
civilization  brings  to  me,  and  I  do  well,  at 
least  as  well  as  I  can.  Civilization  pays  me 
in  things  that  keep  me  alive  and  moderately 
useful  to  it.  The  whole  transaction  remains 
on  the  level  to  which  it  belongs,  where,  as 
yet,  love  has  barely  begun  to  penetrate. 
But  when  we  come  to  another  level,  the 
give  and  take  of  friends,  the  communication 
of  spirit  with  spirit,  the  beauty  and  the  joy 
of  an  intimate  social  life,  all  is  changed. 
Payment  and  barter  are  left  behind.  I 
pay  royally  for  every  kindness  if  I  pay  in 
love ;  I  pay  in  accepting  kindness,  I  do  what 
love  would  have  me  do  if  I  pass  its  kindness 
on.  Here  is  the  real  substance  of  a  social 
life ;  barter  and  payment  are  hardly  worthy 
to  be  called  its  shadow. 

Yet  this  is  a  shadow-land ;  and  even  its 
shadows  are  sadly  blurred.  Not  often  do 
we  find  an  atmosphere  clear  enough  to  reveal 
truths  of  the  heart  as  they  really  are,  and  do 
away  with  the  need  for  sign  and  parable. 
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Mrs  Thompson's  little  gifts  are  parables  of 
her  grateful  love,  signs  of  its  sacrament ; 
and  I  have  friends  to  whom,  in  return  for 
their  kindness,  I  must  send  the  like,  because 
they  cannot  read  another  language  of  my 
heart  and  would  think  it  silent.  Symbols  we 
require  and  must  have,  but  let  us  acknow- 
ledge them  for  what  they  are,  and  do  our 
best  to  forget  this  nightmare  dream  of  pay- 
ment and  barter,  and  the  false  shame  of 
obligation.  '  I  am  most  gladly  in  debt  to  all 
the  world,'  said  the  dying  Michael  Fairless  ; 
and  it  was  true. 
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XLIII 
Childish  Things 

THIS  morning  I  lay  on  my  back  in  a  ditch 
(out  of  service  and  most  comfortably  over- 
grown) watching  the  sky.  The  painter's 
sketching  umbrella,  a  mighty  engine  that 
screws  into  the  ground,  had  been  thoughtfully 
arranged  to  shelter  me  from  the  sun.  But 
I  could  see,  only  a  little  way  from  his 
disk,  the  white  cloud  mists  of  a  really 
sweet  September  day  drifting  in  front  of 
a  denser  background.  They  brought  me 
a  very  rare  delight ;  for  they  carried 
Iris  in  their  slender  arms,  Iris  curled  in 
sleep,  Iris  with  her  fairy  robe  waving  wide 
its  delicate  streamers.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  the  like — it  was  no  solar 
halo — and  easy  as  is  my  forgetfulness  I 
think  I  should  remember,  had  I  been  so 
happy. 

Rainbow  colours,  pure  unmediated  light 
—few  things  are  more  arresting.  Even  in 
Lady  Wolf's  tiara  they  keep  something  of 
their  power.  In  those  refracting  clouds  they 
reached  to  fascination,  a  fascination  that  holds 
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the  spirit  unbreathing,  still,  centred  in  their 
loveliness. 

There  are  moments  when  I  forget  the  dark- 
ness and  horror  of  the  background  against 
which  that  tiara  shines,  forget  even  its  base 
design,  and  the  poor,  plain,  sullen  face 
beneath.  It  is  Iris  who  beguiles  me.  She 
turns  one  glance  on  me  and  I  am  undone  ; 
my  judgement  runs  to  water.  To-day,  how- 
ever, she  has  once  for  all  cured  me  of  that 
folly.  I  have  met,  not  a  glance  from  her 
eye,  but  her  very  self.  Like  another  Actaeon 
(though  without  mishap)  I  have  surprised 
a  goddess.  Henceforth  no  diamonds  will 
content  me,  even  on  fairer  heads  than  Lady 
Wolf's  ;  they  will  only  send  me  sighing,  yet 
rejoicing,  to  a  memory  of  this  September  day. 

I  wonder  whether,  if  Lady  Wolf  could 
obtain  Sir  Nathan's  consent  to  passing  on 
her  diamonds,  putting  them,  let  us  say,  in 
commission  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  selected 
party  of  young  girls,  and  if  she  were  able 
(this  I  know  is  only  for  Utopia)  to  set  a 
fashion  instead  of  following  it,  I  should  come 
to  think  money  and  labour  well  laid  out  in 
getting,  polishing,  arranging,  those  carbon 
crystals.  It  is  possible  that  I  should,  for  a 
while.  I  should  like  to  think  of  the  circling 
stream  of  pleasure  to  which  such  a  passing 
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on  might  give  rise.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure 
that  my  satisfaction  would  soon  die  out. 
Diamonds,  under  such  conditions,  might 
become,  as  it  were,  soap-bubbles  of  a  lasting 
kind,  lose  their  fictitious  value  and  be  prized 
for  their  beauty,  and  for  the  joy  in  beauty 
that  they  would  bring.  Think  of  it ;  think 
too  of  a  world  that  would  pay  labourers  to 
find  those  diamonds  just  for  their  beauty, 
and  such  use.  It  is  not  our  world.  Our 
world,  if  it  could  not  hoard  its  diamonds, 
clutch  them  firmly  in  its  greedy  hands, 
keep  other  hands  from  off  them,  would  care 
little  enough  about  their  beauty  and  an  Iris 
glance.  There  are  a  thousand  lovelier  things 
our  world  never  even  sees,  only,  I  fear, 
because  it  can  never  hoard  them. 

There  is  another  world  where  nothing  can 
be  hoarded  yet  everything  enjoyed.  Little 
Tom  Traherne  was  born  in  it  and  knew  it 
well ;  learnt  to  know  it  again,  and  better. 
So  did  Sir  Thomas  Browne  of  Norwich,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  said  that  in  Utopia 
children  were  allowed  to  play  with  jewels, 
but  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  toys 
to  be  given  up  in  a  riper  age.  So  too  did 
other  Thomases  ;  a  Kempis,  for  example,  and 
Aquinas,  and  the  one  who  carried  the  good 
news  of  it  to  India  (so  they  say)  long  before 
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we  went  there,  having  seen  it  plainly  with  his 
body's  eyes. 

All  these  Thomases  I  love  ;  I  sit  at  their 
feet  and  know  them  with  an  intimate  and 
friendly  knowledge.  And  of  their  world  I 
catch  glimpses  now  and  then,  enough  to  show 
me  where  it  really  lies.  But  if  a  man  should 
lose  the  less  real  world,  and  have  no  notion 
even  where  to  look  for  that  other,  what,  I 
ask,  is  to  become  of  him  ?  He  cannot  keep 
his  own  world ;  he  could  not  were  he  Tithonus, 
wretched  Tithonus,  '  gray  shadow,  once  a 
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XLIV 
In  Excelsis 

DID  you  ever  know  a  meek  man  or  woman  V 
They  are  as  rare  as  the  highest  excellence. 
Their  starting-point,  I  think,  is  that  they 
expect  no  unearned  increment  in  life,  and  are 
therefore  unsurprised  when  it  fails  to  come  to 
them.  It  seems  to  me  primarily  in  conse- 
quence of  this  that  they  inherit  the  earth  ; 
that  all  things  become  theirs  in  the  only  real 
ownership  that  exists,  the  kind  in  which 
snatching  and  grasping  are  both  barred. 
Suppose,  to  take  a  strong  case,  a  man  smites 
you  on  the  cheek.  The  '  high-minded  '  man 
is  in  a  difficulty  ;  but  the  meek  man  not  at  all. 
Here  is  a  very  foolish  act,  possibly  a  very  bad 
act,  and  the  man  who  does  it  may  have 
seriously  injured  himself.  '  My  course,'  says 
the  meek  man,  '  is  clear.  The  only  way  in 
which  I  can  bring  this  home  to  him  is  by  show- 
ing him  not  only  the  folly  but  the  entire 
futility  of  the  thing  he  has  done.  It  is  useless 
to  hinder  him  by  mere  force  from  doing  it 
again  ;  that  would  only  encourage  him  to 
think  it  a  grand  business.  He  shall  go  on 
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doing  it,  and  as  much  and  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  and  I  will  help  him.'  Sor  you  see, 
this  extraordinarily  brave  and  kindly  man 
turns  the  other  cheek.  Few  of  us,  it  is  plain, 
are  disinterested  enough,  brave,  kindly  and 
wise  enough,  for  this.  To  begin  with,  we  do 
expect  unearned  increment ;  that  is,  we  go 
about  demanding  of  a  world  of  blind  men 
that  they  shall  see  what  fine  fellows  we  are, 
although  we  have  done  nothing  at  all  likely 
to  open  their  eyes.  Or  we  insist  that  they 
shall  treat  us  as  fine  fellows  when  we  are 
nothing  of  the  sort.  And  the  result  of  such 
conduct,  and  of  our  foolish  general  attitude 
towards  life,  is  that  we  lose  the  earth  and  all 
things  on  it.  We  lose  men  ;  we  lose  even 
the  very  ground,  because  we  expect  to  have 
a  peculiar  property  in  at  least  some  part  of 
it,  and  refuse  to  hold  it  by  a  better  tenure. 
Therefore  the  earth  that  might  be  ours  to 
enjoy  becomes  for  us  a  desert  place  of  our 
envy  or  neglect. 

They  have  an  amazing  strength  and  poise, 
these  meek  men.  Nothing  upsets  them, 
nothing  shakes  them.  In  the  main,  I  feel 
sure,  it  is  their  strange,  wide-eyed  wisdom 
that  gives  them  such  marked  superiority 
over  many  who  are  just  as  kindly  disposed, 
and  have  as  truly  the  interests  of  other  men 
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at  heart.  You  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the 
greatest  men,  those  whose  spirit  augments 
and  multiplies  along  the  ages  by  its  dominion 
in  other  men,  those  who  are  masters  over 
us  and  in  us — beloved  and  most  welcome 
masters — have  been  meek.  All  the  rest,  at 
some  time  or  another,  strengthen  or  pro- 
voke resistance,  give  place  to  folly,  and  so 
fail  to  win  their  way.  Conquering  and  to 
conquer,  the  man  who  is  man  enough  to  be 
meek  wins  a  way  where  all  other  men  succumb. 
4 1,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.' 
Consider  that  picture — a  great  man,  not 
merely  turning  the  other  cheek  but  abandon- 
ing his  whole  body,  letting  his  assailants 
do  with  it  as  they  would,  allowing  himself 
to  be  lifted  up  by  the  rudest  hands.  And 
then — 

Truly  the  meek  inherit  the  earth  ;  but  it 
is  because  they  are  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
and  the  wisest  of  the  wise. 

Meekness,  in  fact,  is  the  crown  of  wisdom 
and  the  final  triumph  of  disinterestedness. 
It  is  not  a  principle  but  an  application  of 
principles.  It  is  no  doctrine  or  habit  of 
non-resistance  ;  the  man  who  is  strong  enough 
to  be  meek  will,  on  fit  occasion,  trample 
you  in  the  dust.  His  meekness  is  only  one 
among  the  answers  wisdom  gives  to  folly, 
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only  one  of  the  paths  by  which  love  passes 
to  its  throne,  only  one  of  the  fashions  in 
which  the  disinterested  man  proves  that  his 
unclouded  soul  sees  light  wherein  truths 
obscure  to  other  men  stand  out  clear.  This 
meek  man  is  a  continual  surprise  in  his 
incalculableness  for  you.  You  would  spit 
him  on  your  truculent  sword  and  you  find 
yourself  stabbing  the  empty  air  ;  you  seize 
hold  of  him  to  break  and,  like  tempered  steel, 
he  bends  in  your  hands.  But  try  to  bend 
him,  to  make  use  of  him  for  some  ill  purpose — 
you  find  him  adamant ;  tell  yourself  that  he 
will  not  stand  in  your  way  of  wickedness, 
that  you  can  soon  get  round  him — he  blocks 
you  at  every  turn. 

Yet  it  remains  his  supreme  distinction 
among  men  that  we  can  justly  call  him  meek  ; 
for  the  last  attainment  of  the  wise  and  brave, 
the  last  proof  of  disinterestedness,  is  the 
power  to  submit,  and  to  endure  all  things. 
He  is  the  great  inheritor,  the  man  to  whom 
all  men  yield  at  last.  '  Come  to  me,'  he  says, 
as  we  drop  beaten  and  exhausted,  '  I  will 
refresh  you.' 
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Wind  from  the  West 

LAST  night  the  west  wind  came  up  laden  from 
the  sea.  It  wailed  all  night  round  the  cottage, 
while  the  trees  gave  back  a  sound  of  waves 
breaking  on  some  far-away  shore.  At  least 
I  heard  all  this  until  I  fell  asleep  ;  and  I 
found  it  going  on  still  when  I  awoke  in  the 
early  morning.  Rain  beats  now  on  the 
window-panes,  and  the  trees  are  threshing 
about  as  they  have  not  done  these  many 
months.  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  But  I  have  faith  in  summer  ; 
the  west  wind  will  tire,  is  even  now  laying 
down  its  burden  ;  soon  it  will  go  away  to 
the  place  where  Aeolus  guards  the  cave  of 
all  weary  winds,  and  rest.  Already  there 
is  a  break  in  those  heavy  clouds  ;  I  saw 
blue  enough  for  the  Dutchman's  breeches  a 
moment  ago  Autumn  will  submit  for  yet  a 
little  while,  and  I  may  lie  in  the  ditch  again 
and  even  again,  to  watch  (as  men  always 
watch  who  have  once  seen)  for  Iris  borne 
past  me  by  her  delicate-handed  servitors. 
Nevertheless  summer  has  already  slackened 
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its  pace;  and  autumn  gains,  although  but 
slowly.  We  may  soon  have  rain  enough  to 
make  the  little  pond  habitable  once  more. 
The  fish  are  still  alive  and  doing  well.  I 
begin  to  think  they  will  need  no  Lucretian 
epitaph,  and  will  find  an  unhonoured  grave 
perhaps  years  hence  when  we  three  are  gone 
and  our  bones  are  dust,  though  not  the  rich 
Lucretian  dust  that  held  '  momentary  man,' 
'  his  hopes  and  hates,  his  homes  and  fanes.' 

I,  moi  qui  vous  parle,  have  known  what  it 
is  to  look  forward  as  Lucretius  did,  but  with 
a  cock-sureness  new-invented  in  my  youth. 
In  the  far  distant  seventies  we  who  were 
captivated  by  a  science  not  yet  steady  on 
its  feet  were  certain  that  wisdom  had  been 
born  with  us,  and  as  certain  that  a  plant  of 
knowledge  had  been  given  to  the  world,  which 
would  quite  naturally,  by  a  force  of  conquer- 
ing fitness,  spread  all  over  it.  The  intellectual 
middle  class  among  us  said  '  Ignorabimus ' 
for  form's  sake  and  to  preserve  some  remnant 
of  a  judicial  air  ;  the  lowest  said  either  that 
they  knew  or  that  great  men  of  science  knew  ; 
only  the  highest  and  the  humblest  waited, 
sure  they  did  not  know,  not  sure  they  never 
would. 

Now,  I  suppose,  men  of  that  belated  mind 
are  among  the  obscurantists  of  our  day  ; 
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their  enthusiasm  is  spent  in  hawking  about 
stale  wares  and  in  asking  the  more  ignorant 
to  buy  long- perished  seeds  of  that  plant  of 
misread  knowledge.  Nobody  of  intellectual 
account  helps  these  propagandists  with  any 
living  thought ;  the  stream  of  life  has 
travelled  on  and  left  them  stranded.  Every- 
where there  are  straws  showing  the  way  that 
stream  is  flowing,  and  its  gathering  speed  ; 
as  other  straws  showed  how  it  ran  in  those 
other  days  that  I  remember.  A  discouraging 
task  it  would  be  for  the  leaders  of  this  hopeless 
hope  to  compare  the  straws  of  that  time  with 
those  which  float  by  them  now. 

The  knowledge  of  that  day  not  only  was, 
and  by  these  men  is  still,  misread,  but  is  of 
a  kind  that  never  in  this  world  has  long  con- 
tented fine,  disinterested  minds.  Now  it  no 
longer  matches  any  high  enthusiasm;  it  is 
shorn  bare  of  the  promise  that  once  enticed  all 
but  those  among  us  of  the  clearest  sight  and 
deepest  patience — the  promise  that  roused 
Renan  in  the  forties  to  cry  out  that  at  last 
we  should  explain  even  ourselves.  That  hope 
is  dead  ;  or  rather  it  lives  only  among  men 
who  are  fond  and  foolish  enough  to  think 
that,  when  or  if  they  shall  know  all  about  a 
world  of  things,  they  will  know,  too,  all  about 
its  knower.  For  the  rest  of  us  there  is  only 
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one  choice  worthy  of  a  disinterested  mind — 
the  choice  between  true,  utter  scepticism 
(which  no  man  can  hold  for  long)  and  a  faith 
in  the  ample,  wide-spread  and  wider-spreading 
promise  of  mankind,  a  promise  that  the  very 
dust  foreshadows  for  us  now. 

It  is  very  sure  that  I  am  old.  Not  only 
do  I  remember  well  the  seventies,  and  the 
coming  of  Darwin — that  great  star  lighting 
us  still — but  I  garrulously  talk  of  them, 
moved  only  by  a  west  wind,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  for  a  summer  that  should 
have  left  us  weeks  ago. 
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Memory 

THE  swallows  have  not  yet  gone.  They  know 
as  well  as  we  do  that  summer  is  unvan- 
quished ;  it  lingers  in  their  channelled  little 
bones  as  it  does  in  ours.  To-day  I  watch 
them  wheeling  and  intercrossing  against  a 
background  of  unclouded  blue  and  in  an  air 
magically  still.  The  west  wind  has  died  away. 

I  am  transported  for  a  moment  to  the 
north,  where  jet-black,  gleaming  swifts,  in  face 
of  the  grey  cliff,  soared  and  swooped.  I 
hear  the  curlews  wailing  on  the  moor  above, 
see  the  little  stone-chats  on  the  rough- made 
walls,  and  feel  the  winds  of  June. 

Memory  abides  with  us,  is  in  fact  ourselves. 
Nothing  is  lost,  though  everything  is  changed 
and  changing.  Because  I  see  the  swallows 
on  the  forest  in  September,  the  swifts  of  my 
memory-picture  are  altered  while  I  look. 
And  these  swallows  are  other  than  they  would 
be  had  I  never  set  eyes  on  that  northern  cliff 
last  June. 

I  come  back  to  this  again  and  yet  again. 
A  man  whose  years  fly  by  him  joins  year  to 
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year  in  the  fashion  of  the  photographic  film, 
and  sees  the  general  movement.  But  he  sees 
too  (what  no  kinematograph  can  show  him) 
that  his  living  film  never  unrolls  another 
time  as  it  was  before.  Memory,  or  the 
spirit's  alchemy,  is  transforming  all  from 
within  itself,  because  the  man  himself  is 
being  transformed.  And  he  who  lives  most 
fully  and  most  richly  is  most  transformed. 
It  is  not  that  he  forgets — the  old  remember, 
at  least  those  things  that  are  far  away,  with 
a  vivid  and  selecting  accuracy  not  unlike 
the  painter's  —  it  is  that  every  meaning 
changes  in  its  meaning  for  the  life  that  is 
going  on.  Values  change  ;  things  that  once 
were  small  grow  to  be  great,  and  great  things 
become  small.  We  fall  back,  not  a  few  of 
us  who  have  thought  much  and  long,  into 
the  assuring  arms  of  common  life  and  learn 
there  to  reinterpret  all  men's  lives,  even 
our  own.  We  come  to  understand  better  the 
significance  of  errant  passion  and  its  inevitable 
disappointments,  the  significance  of  modes 
of  life  that  some  would  have  us  leave  behind 
or  crush  down.  Nature,  imperfect,  unful- 
filled, nature  that  is  earthy  of  the  earth  and 
lies  wounded  and  broken  in  its  dust,  shows 
itself  to  our  eyes  as  the  living  ground  from 
which  Paradise  may  spring.  Nothing  can 
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resist  the  magic  of  the  human  life  that  knows 
itself  as  life ;  nothing  lies  too  low  to  be 
uplifted  ;  there  is  no  reality  in  any  life  that 
is  not  needed  by  that  life,  let  it  reach  to 
heaven  ;  none  that  is  not  held  fast  in  its 
significance  by  the  transmuting  memory 
that  is  his  reality  for  every  man. 
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Cor  Cordium 

IT  is  good  to  grow  old,  to  be  compelled  to 
find  eternal  values  on  pain  of  losing  every 
value,  to  have  to  lay  hold  on  substance 
because  shadows  fly,  and  feed  gladly  on 
things  signified  because  pleasure  in  the 
loveliest  and  most  glorious  of  signs  is  passing 
out  of  reach.  It  is  good  to  find  a  refuge 
in  the  stronghold  of  the  spirit,  even  if  we  are 
only  driven  there  by  a  failure  of  the  flesh. 
But  to  do  all  these  willingly,  to  seek  substance, 
reality  and  truth,  eternal  values,  freely  and 
by  choice,  as  the  longed-for  fulfilment  of 
desire — this  is  to  live  as  well  becomes  a  man. 
For  the  rest  of  us,  who  must  learn  to  be 
charitable  by  help  of  rates  and  taxes  that  will 
not  permit  us  to  let  our  left  hand  know  what 
our  right  hand  does,  much  less  vaunt  our 
charitable  impulse  to  the  world ;  who  must 
be  kept  from  war  by  the  unprofitableness 
of  wars ;  who  are  too  easily  content  with  the 
poorest  signs,  as  long  as  they  will  stay  ;  the 
stripping  of  our  souls  nigh  to  bareness  may 
prepare  the  way  of  our  salvation. 
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It  is  then,  and  only  then,  that  some  of  us 
begin  to  hear  what  the  artists  and  the  poets 
have  been  telling  us  this  long  time  ;  what 
the  friends  of  God  have  shewn,  walking 
side  by  side  with  us  in  the  common  road. 
It  is  then  that  some  of  us  begin  at  last  to 
bring  together  the  colours  of  our  spectrum, 
and  win  glimpses  of  that  supreme  excellence 
in  which  all  are  one,  yet  each  is  clear  to  see. 

Love,  from  its  overmastering  beginnings 
in  the  youth  and  maid,  where  it  points 
backward  through  the  beasts'  desire  to  the 
first  faint  stirring  of  earth's  life,  may  open 
out  to  include  not  only  life  and  worlds  but  God 
incarnate,  God  of  our  spirit  and  our  flesh. 
Then  it  is  that  we  see  Love  not  as  love  alone, 

Her  eyes  men  Beauty  call 
And  Wisdom  is  her  name. 

We  see  as  one  the  Wisdom  of  the  highest 
and  the  least,  and  the  Beauty  that  is  all 
men's  good  and  God's  delight.  I  sing  now, 
sing  from  my  heart — or  would  if  I  had  the 
poet's  voice  to  use — the  joys  and  triumph 
of  old  age.  Youth  is  fair,  middle  age  ripe 
and  sometimes  sound  ;  but  old  age  is  the 
slow  rending  of  a  chrysalis  that  lets  Love 
through,  visible  and  tangible,  on  its  wide 
wings  of  glory. 
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'  You  will  need  to  trust  it,  for  it  will  change. 
Lose  no  faith  in  the  beam,  when,  breaking 
from  your  lady's  eyes,  it  fires  you  not  as  before. 
It  widens,  lad  ;  it  is  not  slackening  ;  it  is 
passing,  enlarging  into  a  diviner  light.'  So 
Sir  John  Constantine.  Then  more  : — 

6  It  is  the  light  of  God  upon  earth,  and  its 
warmth  is  God's  charity,  though  He  kindle 
it  first  as  a  selfish  spark  between  a  youth  and 
a  maid.'  And  again  more,  as  he  dies  :— 
'  O  Lord  of  Love,  high  and  heavenly  King  ! 
Who,  making  the  hands  of  boy  and  girl 
to  tremble,  dost  of  their  thoughtless  impulse 
build  up  states,  establish  societies,  and  people 
the  world,  accept  these  children  !  ' 

First  the  sign,  then  the  mighty  thing 
signified  :  it  is  the  old  and  the  dying  who 
know  how  children  are  accepted,  how  their 
significance  runs,  augmenting,  through  the 
mysteries  of  the  world.  It  is  the  old  and  the 
dying  who  know  what  their  own  childhood 
and  manhood  and  middle-age  come  to  mean, 
as  they  pass  to  their  fulfilment.  They  are 
no  longer  ashamed  of  their  follies,  or  even  of 
their  sins,  for  they  see  the  groping  after 
light  of  the  most  low,  even  their  aimless 
drifting  and  the  stern  check  it  meets  with 
from  a  law  that  makes  for  liberty  —  all 
lifted  up  in  the  supreme  purpose  of  the 
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Most  High,  the  purpose  that  guards  our 
liberty. 

Love,  they  know,  is  king  to  the  last  and  from 
the  first  beginning.  He  is  king  while  he  is 
still  uncrowned,  while  he  has  not  yet  found 
a  way  from  flesh  to  spirit.  He  is  king  even 
when  he  is  working  his  slow  way  from  the 
dust  of  worlds  to  flesh,  and  from  animal 
to  our  human  flesh.  But  only  in  spirit  can 
he  put  on  his  crown,  seat  himself  upon  his 
throne  and  rule  for  ever — Wisdom  his  name 
of  power  and  Beauty  radiant  from  his  divine 
eyes. 

To  this  the  old  look  forward  with  that  faith 
which  is  the  evidence  of  things  unseen.  Or 
so  it  may  be ;  for  we  can  miss  the  way  to 
such  deliverance  and  be  dragged  in  our 
chains  to  meet  the  Master  of  the  Gate. 
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Ave  Atque  Vale 

IT  is  the  last  day  of  September.  The  year 
has  fallen  from  its  high  eminence  at  last, 
and  autumn  has  conquered. 

I  look  back  on  my  life  here,  through  the 
golden  months  I  have  recorded,  and  I  see  how 
its  tide  has  lifted  with  their  glory.  We  are 
one  with  earth,  we  men,  one  with  its  great 
star,  one  with  its  waters.  Our  common 
life  came  like  Aphrodite — love  issuing  from 
the  foam,  but  love  weak,  earthly,  in  strange 
unlovely  forms.  It  came  when  an  ocean  of 
fresh,  sweet  waters,  one  greater  than  any 
that  we  know,  swept  in  monstrous  waves  ;  or 
lay  heaving,  shrouded  in  the  steamy  mists 
of  a  pregnant  mother-heat.  The  elemental 
sympathy  remains  ;  we  are  earth's  children 
still,  the  children  of  her  seas  ;  children  too 
of  a  love  beyond  all  earths  and  seas. 

To-day  her  bravest  winds  have  been  let 
loose,  the  great  west  wind  joining  hands  with 
the  north.  Autumn  exults  in  victory— 

With  a  sword  to  shear,  and  untameable  feet, 
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he  is  taking  revenge  at  last  on  a  summer 
withstanding  him  beyond  right  measure. 
But  the  hearts  of  us  who  have  lived  so  joy- 
fully through  summer  are  with  it  still.  We 
look  forward  even  to  some  gathering  of  the 
forces  of  the  sun,  to  a  little  summer — perhaps 
two — that  yet  may  come.  Then  we  may 
forget  the  days  of  roaring  wind  and  beating 
rain,  the  loud  paean  of  autumnal  triumph. 
Yet  I  myself  would  not  forget.  I  would  keep, 
with  the  memory  of  splendours  that  are 
gone,  a  memory  too  of  the  swirl  and  sweep, 
the  riot  and  the  revel,  of  these  tumultuous 
airs.  They  too  enter  our  human  blood.  We 
go  out  to  battle  with  them,  and  return 
adding  their  strength  to  ours. 

There  will  come  a  day  soon,  for  us  whose 
blood  runs  slow  and  slower,  when  the  autumn 
of  our  lives  will  be  done  ;  when  the  powers 
of  life  will  seem  to  fail,  and  its  joy  forsakes 
the  outwork  of  the  body  and  must  withdraw 
into  the  spirit  of  a  man,  if  it  is  not  to  pass 
away.  In  that  day  the  love  that  is  his  life, 
and  the  life  rising  to  love  in  him,  sink  low. 
Winter  grips  him,  lays  its  cold  hand  upon 
him,  stiffens  him  where  he  stands.  Yet 
even  as  it  comes,  heralded  by  the  great  wind 
that  shakes  our  house  of  life,  we  hear  within 
our  souls  the  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  :— 
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O  Wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 

Winter  may  do  all  that  winter  can,  yet  the 
eternal  spring  within  men  live  unchecked. 
Immortality  dwells  there,  ready  to  be  dis- 
played ;  the  joy  of  the  spirit  may  be  a  fountain 
sealed,  but  it  is  sealed  only  for  a  time  that 
passes  swiftly  by.  Some  of  us  resist  even 
to  the  very  last  the  icy  hand  of  winter,  are 
so  fervent  of  soul  that  none  of  the  necessary 
failures  of  the  body  hide  the  power  of  the  man. 
And  there  are  they  who  go  farther,  are 
manifestly  young  until  the  smiling  end  comes 
to  them,  and  most  willingly  they  lay  the 
earthly  body  down.  You  know  that  they 
carry  away  with  them  this  rare  harmony 
of  earth  and  spirit ;  you  know  that,  although 
they  are  also  more,  they  are  in  reality  and  truth 
the  women  or  the  men  they  seem,  and  have 
mastered  earth  by  the  sovran  mastery  of 
a  spirit  that  takes  even  dust  into  itself. 
Age  cannot  wither  such  as  these,  for  age  in 
them  does  but  strengthen  spirit ;  and  when 
they  slip  off  their  dust  they  slip  off  no  mask, 
but  only  a  veil  that  has  always  grown  more 
and  more  transparent  as  they  shone  through 
it  on  us  while  they  were  here.  In  such 
as  these  life  is  always  at  its  radiant  spring, 
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always  changing  in  a  joyful  resurrection  from 
glory  unto  glory.  A  stream  of  life,  ever 
being  renewed,  flows  through  them  to  us  all. 
We  drink  at  their  fount  and  are  refreshed. 
They  show  us  what  man  may  be  when  he  lives 
to  die  and  dies  to  live — the  servant  of  the 
world  and  love. 
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